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ON THE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JAPAN AFTER 
THE WAR.* 


BY BARON MATSUOKA. 
Minister for Agriculture and Commerce. 


We are still in the constructive period that followed the war. Among 
the matters which are calling for instant solution is the commercial and indus- 
trial development of Japan. Of the present condition of the commercial and 
industrial activities of the country few can say that it is above all criticism, 
that there is nothing more to be desired. -My connection with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce honors me with a number of reports and 
communications from our ministers and consuls abroad. I receive also a num- 
ber of valuable communications from the young men whom we have sent 
out for their practical training in the field of agriculture and commerce. ‘These 
reports afford very small encouragement for our vanity; they are very instruc- 
tive but hardly complimentary to what we are accomplishing along commercial 
and industrial lines. In some cases they are even grave. For example, such 
staples as raw silk and habutai, on which at least we thought we had acquired 
a world-wide market and reputation, even they, according to some of these 
reports, are falling into sad disrepute. And not only they, but matches, which 
we manufactured to our profit and which carried the fame of our industry 
to no small portion of the globe, are to-day facing a situation not at all sat- 
isfactory, all of which seem to call for a new order of things, at least new 
arrangement, in our commercial and industrial activities. Up to date we have 
been content in allowing our commercial: and industrial enterprises to struggle 
for their own existence, purely upon their own merits; in the field, competi- 
tion was encouraged, and some of us are being compelled to come to see per- 
haps too active and sometimes dangerous competition. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood here. I am not one of those who 
preach the gospel of unqualified government enterprise; to take over all the 
profitable enterprises from private hands into the care of the government is 
not always, in my humble judgment, the best of plans. At the same time 
facts are obstinate things; one can go around them in pursuit of a solution, 
but in that, there is little profit. 

And the sad state into which our commercial and industrial enterprises 
have fallen seems to compel a number of us to pause and at least look studious- 
ly into the question, whether it be not a very good thing sometimes to inaugu- 
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rate protective measures for the fostering of our commercial and industrial 
enterprises. E.ven in that famous home of free trade not long since Mr. Cham- 
berlain declared the necessity of inaugurating a protective tariff, and he is 
not alone, it seems, in this conviction. He seems to have a number of friends 
among the foremost statesmen of his country who view the situation from a 
similar angle, and in no other part of the globe can you find a country that 
is prospering purely and entirely on the principle of free trade. ‘The great 
powers of the world place their commerce under a protective measure more or 
less. Profiting, therefore, by the experiences of our neighbors it would be well 
for us, before we pay any too high a price for a lesson sorely needed at home, 
to look carefully into the question of what protective measures our commercial 
and industrial world is calling for at the present time, that they may wax and 
prosper in the face of the strongest competition of all the world. Now we 
have before us a measure which calls for careful discussion as to the methods 
and the manufacture of habutai. Also of examining into the establishment of 
raw silk factories. Before us, moreover, is a bill whose aim is to bring about 
the unification of the match manufacturers of the entire empire. Now all of 
these messages, it goes without saying, would arouse opposition; that is very 
natural and, in many cases, inevitable. All that we would beg our critics to 
bear in mind, is that at this critical hour all of us are called upon to look upon 
these affairs, not from the standpoint of the domestic conditions alone, but also 
we are compelled to read our messages in the light of the world’s indus- 
trial conditions, and moreover it is necessary for us, in our attempts to solve 
these mooted questions, to look a little beyond a single day or a single 
year. Of necessity the correct and satisfactory solution of these problems 
calls for many sacrifices of individual interests. The present conditions in 
which we have our being and in which we are called upon to solve our prob- 
lems have this peculiarity: In our solution we are ever compelled to fix our 
eyes upon the larger aspects of international trade. In other words, if we 
bring about a satisfactory re-arrangement of our industry and commerce we 
must do so in connection with the condition of the world’s market. 

The government has seen fit to take over some of the industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises from private hands. It is not right to say that this action 
on the part of the government is meant in any sense whatever as a measure 
to deprive and oppress the private enterprises of the country. ‘The necessity 
of solving our situation in the light of international competition simply forces 
the Government of Japan to take such measures, and that is all. The Gov- 
ernment has conscientiously tried to gauge the future in the light of the pres- 
ent conditions of international competition and with due respect to the history 
of the commerce of our own country and the successes and failures it has 
seen. The one aim and idea before the administration, therefore, was to 
save our commercial and industrial activities from falling into a hopeless limbo 
of defeat in the arena where the commercial and industrial ambitions of the 
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world meet. Permit me to state very frankly that the Government of Japan 
has no particular liking to enter into business. It was called upon to choose 
between an utter collapse of the Japanese commercial and industrial enterprise 
and something better. It chose the something better. It was compelled to 
enter the commercial world. Purely, then, the action of the Government was 
a protective measure, nothing more. Rob the people of a profitable enter- 
prise? Pray, what pleasure is there for the government in that act, and what 
does the Government gain by injuring its own people? Furthermore, it may 
be stated that the Government does not rejoice in seeing the necessity of pro- 
tection. Where protection is given, it is given solely because there isan un- 
avoidable necessity for it. There are people who can see nothing but a mor- 
tal enemy in the Government and they talk a great deal; such people could 
hardly be called a fair critic, certainly not one from whom one could look for 
constructive criticism. 

Let me state in another form the necessity of governmental protection for 
our foreign trade. You may know that there is no small number of Japanese 
merchants who are quite nearsighted in their business policy, like a man who 
permits his little finger to shut out the vision of Mount Fuji by putting it 
close enough to his eye. These small merchants look only for small 
profits that are in front of their noses; they act as if there never will be a 
tomorrow. ‘The only consequence of their action is wrecked credit. These 
people act differently from those whose eyes are fixed on a business which 
emphasizes the future even more than the present profit; the men who look 
upon the reputation and credit of the house above all the profits of the pres- 
ent. These two have no more in common than fire and water. If only 
these two classes of merchants were permitted to walk in different worlds 
matters would be infinitely simplified. As a matter of fact, however, they are 
compelled to walk side by side and carry on their commercial pursuits in the 
same city or in the same country. Now, the merchant who builds on the 
old-fashioned foundation of honesty as the best policy wakes and finds that 
his neighbor is selling wares at a ruinous price, regardless of consequences. 
There are only two roads before this old-fashioned merchant: he must 
sell his wares equally as cheap as his reckless neighbor or go out of business 
completely. In neither one of them does he see a particularly attractive king- 
dom of profit; whichever road he chooses, it means ruin or inactivity for him. 
On the other hand our reckless friend who throws his wares upon the market 
regardless of prices does not come to any more happy heritage, in this as in 
other matters the logic of the order of things cannot be denied. The price of 
commercial recklessness and commercial sin is commercial death. Both of 
our friends land at the same ending through two distinctively different ways. 
Meanwhile the fate of the country in which our friends have worked out their 
ruin in their different ways, finds itself a house divided against itself. Now, 
the government of that country, if it can possibly help it, can hardly afford to 
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permit our two friends to go their ruinous ways. Moreover, the government 
of the country has to look a little beyond the shop windows of our two friends; 
beyond, is the foreign competitor. 

Let us take another example. We shall say, once upon a time, there 
lived in Yokohama or Kobe a commission merchant, and not far away from 
the seaboard, in the industrial section of Japan, we will suppose there was a 
manufacturer. Now, the manufacturer, like all good industrial men, spent 
his time and thoughts on the making of his wares, toiling conscientiously on the 
quality of his manufacture. It so happened that the commission merchant 
at the outer port lacked no orders for the wares of his friend, the manufac- 
turer, but to him came a tempting whisper, ““Now, my friend, you ought 
to make a little more than you are making. I believe you could handle 
somebody else’s wares, mine for example, at a greater profit than you are 
doing with the wares of your friend. It may be that another manufac- 
turer may not produce the same high grade of wares as this old friend of 
yours, but what of it? You are not the only man who tries to sell wares of 
an inferior quality, and you may receive your pay for the trouble.” So ona 
day of good omen, he faced his customers and said to them: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I have found another manufacturer whose wares you may like better, certainly 
quite as well as the old line I have been handling.” Let us fancy that this 
commission merchant is a man of eloquence and ambition. In this parable 
we have taken it for granted that he convinces his good customers and makes 
them see things as his avarice would have them see. Now, our conscientious 
manufacturer finds his orders falling off; he is one of an unfortunate company 
of manufacturers who are compelled to close their factories because of the 
lack of demand. He is out of business. Our clever commission merchant at 
the port, you would suppose, is meanwhile prospering according to the rosy 
dreams of his aspirations, but heaven is just and nothing of the kind is happen- 
ing to him; the inferior goods which he has recommended to his customers and 
on which he certainly made more profit for one or two years, have turned 
against him, and the manufacturer of inferior goods whom he fostered in his 
benevolent moment awoke in his bosom as the frozen serpent of blessed memory. 
His customers, now, turn angry faces at him; they would have nothing more 
to do with him. He too is out of business. 

People may laugh at these childish parables, but would it surprise our 
shrewd friends if I were to say to them that the condition of commercial 
Japan to-day is in these parables> You need not be surprised; it is a fact. 
In contrast to the sad behavior of our merchants shines the splendid showing 
of the merchants of China. So successful are they in their commercial deal- 
ings, so wise and careful are they in the preservation of their commercial 
credit and integrity that they stand as a perennial wonder even to the mer- 
chants of Europe and America who have learned through many, many bitter 
years of experience that the only way of doing a good, healthy and prosper- 
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ous business is to do it along honest lines. The commercial credit of the 
Chinese merchants is not of a mushroom growth; it is not a thing of a day. From 
years that are now classic, Chinese merchants have been schooled in conserva- 
tive business methods. Hundreds and hundreds of years ago the Chinese mer- 
chant knew the meaning of what we consider a modern word, “Trusts.” 
The United States seems to plume herself on this wonderful discovery, the 
possibility of a trust and trust organizations. It may be a surprise to our 
friends across the Pacific to learn that hundreds of years ago the Chinese not 
only understood the methods and organization of trusts but operated them 
on a very large scale and at a very great profit. Just as there is difference 
in gifts among individual men so heaven has endowed different races with 
different abilities. Matchless in the fields of sword and cannon, the people 
of our imperial land are called upon to take their hats off to our friends the 
Chinese in the white and bloodless war of commerce. It is a great pity—I 
do not like to say it at all, nevertheless a fact—that one of the most serious 
difficulties with our commercial enterprises has always been the smallness of 
capital. That, also, has been the trouble with our industrial activities; lack 
of capital prohibited the establishment of factories on large scales. In the 
piping days of peace it is not difficult for even a reed to maintain its exis- 
tence with more or less success; a reed, however, is not expected to stand 
against the typhoon of the present day commercial and industrial competition. 

The key-note of the new commercial and industrial enterprise of Japan 
is consolidation. 

It is the gathering together of many small capitals into one great capital. 
It is imperative that we should inaugurate a measure that would bring togeth- 
er many small factories into a great workshop. ‘This spirit of unity must 
of necessity enter into commercial organizations as well. If we could only 
do away with small competitions by bringing small competitors into one great 
whole so as to create a factory which would produce wares of uniform ex- 
cellency and supply the demand through one or two highly organized and 
large commercial houses, so far as the domestic field is concerned, matters 
would be very much simplified. The combination of divers manufacturing 
enterprises would bring about a unity of prices also, and unity among commer- 
cial bodies would bring about a better understanding, more equitable markets, 
less fluctuation in prices, all of which is a great gain toward commanding the 
credit of the commercial world abroad. Will it not, then, be a happy thought 
if our men of commercial and industrial enterprises awaken to the apprecia- 
tion of the same elements which have rendered our army victorious in a hun- 
dred campaigns, and apply those self-same principles in the war of commerce? 
Let our merchants especially remember that once their commercial integrity 
is questioned, once their honesty is clouded, it would require an almost super- 
human effort to recover their credit and reputation. If our defeat in commercial 
and industrial lines would stop with our commercial and industrial circles we 
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might have the consolation of saying, “After all, they have reaped where they 
have sown,” but it would be well for our merchants to bear in mind that their 
disgrace does not stop with them alone. The disastrous effects of their defeat 
would not confine their black harvests to their own loss pure and simple; their 
defeat in a great measure would result in even robbing our army and navy of the 
honor of the many splendid victories they have won, and the laurels that have 
crowned our military organizations and genius might become as naught in the 
face of our commercial and industrial defeat. For this struggle along commer- 
cial and industrial lines is more serious in result, more far-reaching in effects 
upon our national life. These are the reasons why I do not hesitate to say 
that the most pressing, as well as the most imperative, duty of our men of 
affairs, is to establish the commercial integrity and credit of our merchants 
and bring about the unification of our capital and thus prepare for the supreme 
struggle in an international arena, into which we are stepping to-day. 

It is rather humiliating to review the common, everyday experiences of 
our commercial life; it may be quite healthy, however. Permit me therefore 
to point out that there are few banks in Japan that would loan money to 
merchants without security. That the action of the banks is justified cannot 
be denied. There are a number of cases where banks loaned money on per- 
sonal credit pure and simple and not always did the bankers find it satis- 
factory; too often our merchants failed to discharge their obligations promptly 
on the specified day; instead of cash they often brought very plausible excuses 
for delay of payment, and this carelessness in the maintenance of an irre- 
proachable credit has eaten into the very root of our commercial transactions 
like a poisonous worm. It is small wonder that our credit with merchants: 
abroad is very low indeed. It might not be out of place for us to analyze 
carefully the reason which brought about this downfall of our commercial 
credit with our foreign friends, for it cannot be said that our people are lacking 
in the sense of honor. On the contrary, if there is a characteristic very pro- 
nounced in the making of the man of Nippon it is certainly the seriousness: 
with which he weighs a matter of duty and responsibility. Moreover, they 
are not lacking in common sense; their wit is by no means dull. On the 
question of duty our people are distinguished above all others for the ready 
and prompt manner in which they go to the utmost limit, in fact almost im- 
possible extent, of self-sacrifice. When duty calls few of our people remem- 
ber their selfish interests; in commercial matters alone are we under a cloud. 
And how are we going to account for it. Once the London Times discussed 
the Yamato Damashii and at the end of the editorial was gracious enough 
to say that all this spirit of Yamato, which shone so resplendently in war in 
the enthusiasm of the Japanese in the service of his country, is to be found in 
matters of trade also. The vile commercial reputation of Japan is the result of 
repeated and persistent revilings of the western merchants; it was the fault of 
foreign adventurers that brought this about. If foreign merchants were to 
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deal with the Japanese as they would have the Japanese deal with them; if 
they were to deal with the Japanese on honest lines their confidence would 
be answered by an irreproachable faith on the part of the Japanese. It 
would be well for the younger generation of merchants to bear this in mind 
and in their dealings with the Japanese merchants remember that the same 
quality which has been so much admired in their conduct of this great war is 
to be found among their merchants if they only knew how to deal with them. 

Happy indeed are we if this be the strict statement of truth. I doubt it, 
_ however. The bad commercial reputation of the Japanese I fear came from a 
sort of commercial inertia of the olden days. In the days of the old order of 
Japanese merchants—who by the bye belonged to the lowest stratum of society, 
for it was our custom to class the merchants only next to the outcast,—it was 
their wont, I say, to look only at the immediate profit; they did not have men- 
tality enough about them to look even beyond tomorrow. ‘They conducted 
their business on a diametrically opposed policy from that of the great houses 
of the West. Owing to the limitation of their capital, these petty merchants 
of our olden days were too impatient to realize on their investments, and their 
conception of profits was very far from what we would find among the far- 
sighted merchants of the West. Too often these petty merchants had no time 
in their hand-to-mouth existence to consider the possibility of a great mercan- 
tile investment; they too often forgot what an invaluable asset commercial 
credit is to any merchant. In short, it was the fault of their near-sightedness 
and lack of brain. 

In order to encourage, therefore, the establishment of better credit of our 
merchants throughout the World I consider the gathering of ample capital as 
one of the most important foundation stones to be laid. With ample capital to 
back their enterprises our merchants would have plently of time to reflect on the 
value of commercial credit, and they would not be too impatient to realize on 
their investments. We can hardly emphasize this matter too much; the es- 
tablishment of a strong credit is the beginning of the commercial success of 
Japan. Otherwise it is just as well for us to sit down in a corner of the 
Orient—such an insignificant corner as the commercial conquest of China may 
see fit, in its generosity, to permit us to occupy. It would be a pretty time then, 
indeed, to discuss the commercial supremacy of the Far East. 

It is a great pleasure to all of us to plume our vanity over the present 
position of our imperial land; it is a great pleasure indeed to let our fancy 
roam free over the fair prospects that the future in her magic graciousness 
spreads before our eyes. It is beautiful, it is vast as the sea. Hope blossoms 
over it as a garden. After the great war through which we have passed, the 
world has given us the title of being the Britain of the Far East; they are 
calling us so without sarcasm, and when they say it, it is not in jest. The 
first powers of the world have taken us by the hand; seriously they are in- 
viting us to join the household of the great world powers. Now, trade in all 
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ages of the world overflows from a civilized country into a virgin territory; 
that is the natural course of trade. Instead of England selling to France and 
France to England both the British and French trade is turning to uncivilized 
fields. Following this natural trend of things both Europe and America are 
struggling for the mastery of the far eastern markets, and the splendid com- 
mercial war over the Far East is ripening day by day, and the commercial 
battle field is shifting from the Atlantic, which in the 19th century was the 
center of the world’s trade, to the Pacific which is about to form a new chap- 
ter in the history of the world’s commerce. As you see, then, the position of 
the imperial land in the coming struggle of trade is rosy in prospect. I wonder 
if the ability and determination of our men of affairs are quite equal to the 
work at hand and the glory that is before them; since in this coming struggle 
we are honored with not only one but many powerful antagonists it is hoped 
that the strength of our opponents, if nothing else, would serve to inspire our 
men to the utmost of their efforts. May our men never rest until they have 
covered China, Korea, the isles of Southern Pacific and India, as well as 
South America with the splendid record of their commercial and industrial 
achievements. May they once for all wash away the miserable and ruinous 
practice of the days of old; may they wake full to the realization of the 
value of commercial credit in these days of great things. 

As for the field, whether it be in India or of the Southern Pacific, it is 
ripening white unto the harvest; the demand is there, for more costly pro- 
ductions of our factories as well as for the cheaper grades. Moreover, many 
of them have not had any unfortunate experiences with some of our more ir- 
responsible merchants before, and for that reason they are quite open to new 
impressions. It would be highly important therefore for our merchants to 
remember all this, to give the correct first impression of the honesty of their 
methods, of the stainlessness of their credit, and, as I have said before, it doesn’t 
take very much to murder commercial credit with a virgin country. Once we 
lose their faith in our integrity all the great far eastern market would be to 
us as profitless as a graveyard, and there might rise no prophet to charm it into 
life. We have seen then what an important undertaking it is that is entrusted 
to the hands of our men of affairs. Do you then wonder that the Government 
is solicitous as to their failures and successes? Is it unnatural under the circum- 
stances that it should extend a certain amount of protection? Permit me to 
repeat, it is not the love of meddling that prompts the Government to ex- 
tend its support to private enterprises, neither is there any desire on the 
part of the Government to compete with private enterprises. All that the 
Government is attempting is to solve the great and difficult problem of cor- 
rectly fostering the industrial and commercial efforts of our country after the 
war. 
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THE COLLECTION OF MR. CHARLES L. FREER. 
BY ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA. 


Art—new creative art—being the most difficult flower to grow in the 
garden-bed of crowded human communities, it is always interesting to note what 
fresh vitality is from time to time added to its soil. Such a set of new condi- 
tions for the Western world came in with a deeper knowledge of oriental art, 
especially Japanese, in the middle of the last century. It is not too much to 
say that the thousand and one innovations, the freer technique, and the 
generally increasing breadth of view of our recent generations, are either the 
direct or indirect results of this contact. 

It is not that #4e Eastern art could contribute a definitive new canon to 
supplant our gray, academic traditions; but rather that we have been led, 
through rich comparisons, to divine sources of art deeper than any canons what- 
soever. Nor is it only that we have been forced to break through conventions 
to the artesian levels of the individual soul, and to seek for the fount of art 
in the subjective mood. If oriental example has revealed a germ stronger 
than raw nature, and richer than classic refinement, it has also suggested some- 
thing more positive than the mere whim of impression. From it we have learned 
that as complicated and unsuspected art universes, ranges of natural affinities, 
systems of magnetic structure, lie under all pure beauties of line, mass, value 
and color ;—-as are the systems which recent science is revealing in the physical 
formation of what we used to call elemental atoms. As the disintegration 
shows, by unlocking, the enormous stores of force absorbed in the very being 
of matter,—so does genuine analysis discover, in what at first sight appear to be 


simple art-effects,—agreeable sensations,—a great range of dynamic pulls, - 


balances, and interlocking, among all the visual parts of which they are made 
up. Just as between noise and musical ideas a great gulf is fixed,,the difference 
between unrelated and mutually solvent vibrations,—so does an ordinary use of 
lines and colors differ from that which blends them into crystalline impressions. 
The whole effort of art-training§ is to cross this abyss. And yet, before 
oriental examples opened our eyes, few of our artists even suspected its exist- 
ence. 

This consciousness, too, is no longer the possession of a favored few, but 
of recent years has become democratic. Perhaps, even more than the painters, 
it is the mass of workers in many materials and for decorative uses who have 
come to feel that color and line are worlds of infinite richness to explore. This 
is because, in their realms, the stupid plea for narrow representationg sounds less 
plausible. The craftsman must build up his structures in harmony with larger 
wholes. ‘Thus creative art is once again brought nearer, as it was at the outset 
of communal working, to the great laboring heart of mankind. Many a poor 
boy puts more art into his wood-carving, than an academician into his elaborate 
and conscientious picture. The little hard points of the latter can be summed 
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up, and stacked like logs on a wood-pile; the interplay of parts in the former 
is really infinite in that delicacy of balance which we call simplicity. 

Shall these new and broad movements in art lead on, for America, to 
some ripe fruition,or must they be thwarted by a philistinism that never hides 
its head though it disguise its voice, sometimes even in the jargon of the studios? 
Our growing museums afford some help; in proportion, however, as they lay 
more stress upon the beauty of their treasures than upon the rarety, money-value, 
or historical significance. Few private collections, even, are amassed for the 
purpose of showing the splendid ranges of technical achievement involved in 
building up new molecules of form-music, or of color. The example of our 
impressionists is not salutary, if it shows that freedom leads rather to the coarse 
and sensational. The scope of fine examples available for the study of our 
craftsmen is too limited. The art-education of our schools tends to fall back 
upon the non-artistic technique of mere accuracy in representation. Our ex- 
hibitions of new paintings do little, one infers from complaints, to bridge the 
gap between an academic supply and a genuine economic demand. Our art 
books seem written rather to merit the appeawanee of scholars than to inform 
the public about the treasures of appreciation hidden in their own souls. 

It is just here that it seems worth while to call attention to a unique collec- 
tion which is destined to play a great part in developing the future art of 
America. I refer to the collection of Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit, which 
has already become, by his donation and an official acceptance, a nucleus,— 
though to remain unified and detached,—of a vast National Art Museum at 
Washington. This central position of the Freer collection, after the death of 
the founder, must greatly enhance the value of its unique qualities. Much has 
been written of this great group of treasures, but chiefly from the points of view 
of the superficial interest of the day. Because Mr. Whistler had recently 
died, it was lauded as the world’s greatest store-house of his expensive works. 
Because some New York capitalists have started a “‘fad’’ for ceramics, it 
becomes noteworthy as a unique massing of valuable pieces in pottery. “Those 
few who affect admiration for the ‘‘oddities’’ of oriental painting may care to 
know that a wide range of such work is here exemplified. -But little attempt 
has been made to forecast the practical meaning of this great public gift from 
such large points of view as the future, in its stresses of new aesthetic problems, 
is likely to take of it. In how far does it supplement the lack in our museums ? 
In how far furnish the models needed for a true art-education? “To what 
extent exemplify those very laws of upbuilding in line, mass, and color, which 
should become the groundwork of our future creation? 

It may be premised that the Freer collection, with a very few exceptions, 
consists, as already hinted, of three great parts, apparently, at first sight, dis- 
tinct from each other. These are, to state briefly;—first, by far the largest and 
most representative series of all the pictorial work of James McNeill Whistler 
that now exists in any one group, or that it is physically possible shall ever 
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exist:——second, the most comprehensive and aesthetically valuable collection 
anywhere known of all the ancient glazed pottery of the world, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Indian, Chinese, Korean, and Japanese:—and third, 
the finest and best unified group of masterpieces by the greatest Chinese and 
Japanese painters of all ages that exists outside of Japan, with the possible 
exception of that in the Boston Art Museum. 

The limitations in this grouping are obvious at first sight. Sculpture is 
practically omitted. The whole great world of European painting finds no 
place, except in its greatest modern representative. Metal is excluded from the 
list of materials. Even in ceramics, the important field of porcelain is not 
touchedy and in the varied lines of Far Eastern pictorial art, the large and 
popular class of Japanese color prints is not exemplified. This last omission 
is the more remarkable in that, of the Whistler series, the prints, in all man- 
ners, form a conspicuous member. 

But this narrowness, as it may appear to the ordinary student, though deli- 
berately adopted by Mr. Freer, does not imply any arbitrary whim upon his. 
part; rather has it a definite purpose. It is true that he would lay chief claim 
for the merits of his treasures on the fact that they embody a single, clearly 
followed taste. But that their vast variety only exemplifies a single set of 
principles is perhaps the strongest ground of our belief in their future educa- 
tional value. It is not true, of course, that Mr. Freer would claim his princi- 
ples to be the only important ones/ but he, of all our collectors, is the most 


wisely aware of the dangers and weaknesses involved in uncertain aim and — 


omnivorous purchase. Just as the total work of a deceased master contains 
a unique message for the world,—so should, Mr. Freer thinks, this summation 
of works whose manifold meanings are all, and narrowly, interrelated. 

As a whole, this collection strikingly illustrates the most conspicuous fact 
in the history of art, that the two great streams of European and Asiatic 
practice, held apart for so many thousand years, have, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, been brought together in a fertile and final union. The 
future historian will look back to the year 1860 as a nodule, a starting point 
of the whole subsequent course in the world’s art. It was about then that 
Japanese art, recently revealed to the West, began its course of freeing our 
Western practice from a narrow realism of long tradition. But the service 
was already a much more positive one than mere freeing. It had creative 
qualities to suggest to any Western master of insight strong enough to avoid 
the mere copying of pungent externals. Millet, CArot and their confreres had 
already been influenced by Japanese prints, which they eagerly went up to 
Paris to buy. The general absence of shadow in the print encouraged their 
explorations of natural values. Manet and others had been helped by oriental 
example in their daring adoption of flat-tones, local darks and lights, new 
angular spacing, and more sympathetic brush-work. But among these groups 
of pioneers in France there was one young American student whose mind was 
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led by Japanese work much further,—not only through a strengthening to solve 
problems already conceived, but through a suggestion of new ranges of 
aesthetic quality, utterly strange species of beauty, that had never been sus- 
pected, or at least fully stated, in earlier Western art. It was to explore this 
rich world of combinations, in their own right, that now became for Whistler 
the steady aim of his life. 

To those students of Whistler’s art who are forbidden by temperament or 
education from grasping the power of oriental, it may seem as if this special 
claim for the former were beside the point. For them Whistler’s strength 
is only a mastery of representative technique akin to what had already been 
developed in Europes two centuries before by such men as Hals and Velas- 
quez/ and it is true that the fresh genius of these former masters, as of some 
still earlier Venetians, had penetrated to a new universal, a purely pictorial 
method, as distinct from the general overweighting of European painting with 
canons of sculpture. Their painting ceased to be an attempt to copy on a flat 
plane the effects of colored statues set in an artificial studio light; and asserted 
itself as a strong suggestion of a more lyrical treatment of human realations, 
in terms of lovely firm spacing, and of rich surface-harmony. But the germ 
of their occasional example did not take root in the heart of an eighteenth 
century Europe proud of its classic renaissance; and even to-day the bulk of our 
modern critics are hampered by the old Western prejudice that art is properly 
a stiffer kind of expressive language. 

When we read a descriptive book, the words, which are mere symbols, 
drop out of sight, that we maly focus attention upon the thought which they 
convey. ‘To the old-fashioned connoisseur and critic, the technique of painting 
seems, in like manner, to be a set of symbols, lines and colors, which should 
fall back from the plane of a consciousness properly filled with their thought- 
burden. It is, among other things, this great heresy that modern innovation 
has broken down. Older masters, who defied it in practice, hardly dared to 
repudiate it in principle. But we now know that lines, and areas of cool 
dark, and synthetic colors are far more than a visual language, or set of 
symbols; more, too, than sensuous and superficial ornament; that they consti- 
tute, in their own right, a highly organic universe; that they are self-subsistent 
and orderly progressions of individual beauty, capable of almost infinite varia- 
tion and extension; and that, though bound up with the feeling of the thought 
implied, they are as positive and transcendent as the world of pure instrumental 
music. Subject, indeed, is not thus lost; but rather absorbed by, or translated 
into, the beauty of the form,—dquite as the thought of a lyric poem becomes 
transfigured in its graceful garb of words. 

Now it remained for Whistler, not quite to discover this important truth, 
but to suspect and sound the incredible vastness and variety implicit in this 
frankly accepted lyrical world of vision. ‘This is the substance of his whole 
career, all too short to complete the survey, and never wasting time in repeti- 
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tions. Now it was a trial of some new alignment, or tossing polygonal beauty 
in his spaces. Now it was a year’s long search for an evanescent, Shelley-like 
note in color. His “‘unfinished sketches’’ and most meagre etchings are not 
so much imperfect and transient studies as the striking of so many complete 
chords, which the addition of a single touch would shatter into noise. Nature 
became to him infinitely richer in pictorial suggestions, because a thousand set- 
tings of subjects, before tabooed, flashed upon his freed eye as beautiful} and 
for this insight, Japanese art, and especially the prints of Hiroshige, gave him 
positive suggestion. For the first time in them he saw a part of a horse, or a 
slice of a man, set prominently in the lateral frame of a composition; and a 
tree, or a hanging cloth, or a human head, obtruded into the foreground. Any 
group of spots making new harmonious cuttings of the primary canvas-rectangle 
became not only admissible, but urgent. It is this chiefly that sets Whistler 
apart from Western art, without making him a mere copier of Eastern. He is 
the first to grasp fully and creatively the oriental principle in order to express 
occidental feeling. Whistler thus stands forever at the meeting-point of the 
two great continental streams; he is the nodule, the universalizer, the interpreter 
of East to West, and of West to East. 

The positivity of Whistler’s work does not end in line; but pours over into 
breadth of dark-and-light massing. Here other Westerns had already started 
a revolution against the tyranny of shadow. ‘The greater truth of local lights 
and of atmospheric planes was already acknowledged. Effect, removed as 
far as possible from the plaster-cast stage, no longer had to rely on an ex- 
aggerated “‘rounding-up.”” But Whistler, in going so much farther than a mere 
recognition of this truth, finds, in exploring for their own sake this new wealth 
of tonal beauties, a wealth of natural truth which no realist, however enlight- 
ened, could suspect. He is the first occidental to express firmly, and in 
almost flat planes, pearly films of grays so subtly differentiated that, without 
blending, each seems to vibrate and deliquesce into its neighbor. Here he be- 
comes far less brutal, and limited to the range of harsh contrasts than Rem- 
brandt and Manet. He models in middletones, like a modern amateur photo- 
grapher. He makes us see infinite beauty, where men before saw nothing. He 
discovers for Western practice the affinities of synthetic dark-and-light,— 
much as Bach revealed for all time the possibilities of musical harmony. 

In color Whistler’s explorations are even more positive and illuminating. 
Filling his strange angés, warming his shifting values, endless new color chords, 
quiet, flower-like, pungent, and with clinging affinities, leap into play. The 
heavy scarlet and crimsons of a Venetian robe, the deep ultramarines of an 
Italian sky, and the warm orange gilding of sunlight on flesh,—no such limits. 
of obvious progression will he allow. His flesh in twilight shadow may be- 
come a plum purple, contrasted with browns that seem to cool like drying 
earth. His scarlets are small tongues of flame, vibrating through ribbons and 
flower-petals. He, first of occidentals, has explored the infinite ranges of 
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tones that lie wrapped about the central core of grays. His grays themselves 
pulsate with imprisoned colors. Years ago I had said of the old Chinese 
school of coloring, that it conceived of color as a flower growing out of a 
soil of grays. But in European art I have seen this thought exemplified only 
in the work of Whistler. 

But though Whistler’s key to larger range be stolen from the East, it 
must not be supposed that he falls out of relation to past European achievement. 
If his work be of universal value, and not freakish, it must have points of 
contact with all old greatnesses. It is just because he is, first and last, a 
genuine creator, that his ideas in line, tone and color,—drawn up from objective 
affinities rather than personal whims,—are charged with the widest range of 
analogy. In his lovely series of pastel studies of young girls, for instance, 
girls gauzily draped,—we see an instantaneous flash of the supple line that 
early Greeks modelled into their clay figurines. In his grander figure work 
in oil,—such as the eight supreme ““Arrangements,”’ kept by him in his studio 
till his death, and now, as it were, bequeathed to the American people through 
Mr. Freer,—the long drapery lines rise to such a height of spontaneous splendor 
that they court comparison with Phidias on the one hand, and with the greatest 
Chinese painter, Ririomin, on the other. In his portraits Whistler uses fer 
their own beauty ranges of tone that Valasquez unconsciously tried for realistic 
ends. His greatest landscapes recall the fifteenth century Japanese, Sesshu, 
whose work he never saw. It is, of course, not meant to declare here that 
Whistler is as great in’ their own line as all these masters; still less that he 
is the greatest artist of the world. But we do say that he is central in this 
sense, that, in the wide play of his experimenting with absolute beauty, he 
struck again and again, without consciousness of imitation, and often in com- 
plete ignorance, the characteristic beauties of the most remote masters, both 
Western and Eastern. And it is this modern centrality in which Mr. Freer 
discerns his supreme importance. 


In passing now to the second grand division of Mr. Freer’s collection, the 
pottery, we may well ask why he should have juxtaposed with anything so 
humanly central as Whistler’s life-work such a special and narrow art of 
decoration. ‘The relation, however, is not an accident, but a clear outcome 
of Mr. Freer’s unique aesthetic penetration, and it is this same penetration to 
ultimate quality that occasions his banishment of porcelain. The tones of the 
latter seem hard and obvious, like brand-new water colors gleaming from white 
bristol boards. The softer and rougher grounds of pottery are, to pursue the 
analogy, more like the old, coarse tinted papers, on which both old and modern 
masters have loved to try their suggestive sketches. And just here is revealed 
the first kinship between Whistler’s painting, and warmly glazed ceramics,— 
that he himself sought for old paper sheets, ancient Dutch and Flemish hand- 
laid textures, over which to throw his pigments like translucent enamels. 
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A wonderful art, this of pottery, bristling with suggestions of scientific dis- 
covery, aesthetic enthusiasms, graces of domestic service, democratic brother- 
hoods of labor. It is the romantic transmission of such social secrets across the 
ages that can be fully studied only in Mr. Freer’s charmed galleries. This 
very year he has discovered ancient objects of Egyptian ware among pre- 
historic Buddhist hill-heaps in Ceylon. The neutral mottlings of Japanese tea- 
Jars point back to dull tawny glazes such as the Sung masters, Ririomin and 
Kakki, loved to couple with their pictorial monochromes. Still earlier Chinese 
blues and greens and grays refer far back to the peacock azures of Persian or 
proto-Babylonian, and it is no loss to these shootings of tone through tone, 
that they are spilled over the surfaces of forms that rival the lovely lines of 
Greek urns. 

If now, we examine more minutely the mysteries of light-play in the 
composition of these tones, we shall see the secret chord that pulls Whistler’s 
painting into their harmonic scheme. The under-clays,—gray, yellow, olive, 
brick-red, or stone-brown,—which I have already compared to old papers, are 
full of the dissolved light of opaque surfaces, a diffused luminosity almost 
peachy and down-like. And it is this sort of cool depth which Whistler, even 
in his oil work, loved to prepare upon the tea-jar grounds of his canvasses. The 
whole subject was first painted in undertones of opaque darks. But when this 
ground was thoroughly dry, and sometimes after years of waiting for the vital 
inspiration, these clay-like shadows were overtouched by him with light, swift 
scumblings from a broad, dry brush,—translucent films half-concealing, half- 
revealing. Whistler patiently let time help paint his finest effects, knowing well 
that all washed surfaces, with whatever tintings of zinc or white-lead, are not 
really opaque, but only a soft integument that will come to reveal, like human 
skin, all the more ravishingly, what it seemed designed to hide. Small wonder 
that his landscapes and portraits, set beside a Persian jar, the vortex of a 
Chinese saucer, or a muffled Kioto cup, are seen so perfectly to balance that 
the two ranges of harmony become identical. And this identity is all the 
more striking when what we compare with a low-toned Whistler is a box- 
surface of the old pictorial potters, Kenzan and Koyetsu. The exact effects of 
transfused lights which the former has mastered in his oils; these glorify in 
eternal opaque enamels. And this technical identification by Mr. Freer of arts 
apparently so diverse, is doubtless the ground of his belief in the special aduca- 
tional value which his collection will have for students in Washington. 

The third component of Mr. Freer’s vast museum, is his almost unrivalled 
series of Chinese and Japanese paintings, by the greatest masters of all ages. 
Perhaps it is this part which the critics of the present least appreciate, just be- 
cause, one suspects, its aesthetic value so far transcends the narrow practice of 
our day. Here the bold originality of Mr. Freer’s view will eventually be seen 
to count. The prejudice that oriental painting is so remote from our problems 
that it must remain only a curiosity, is refuted by the influence it has already ac- 
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quired. The Barbizon school, the impressionists of all countries, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, modern illustration, recent decorative design, and especially the work of 
Whistler, have all been strongly motived by its more obvious qualities. Hlere- 
tofore it has been only a superficial and unsystematic study that has produced 
such great results,—rather the sensuous attractiveness, the sketchy breadth and 
flatness of the more accessible, more modern, and less profound of the oriental 
masters. In this way Hiroshige of the print-designers, and perhaps Hokusai, 
have been granted undue weight. The majesty, incisive drawing, mural splen- 
dor, and devotional intensity of the earlier schools remain still almost unknown 
to our artists. The power by which a pen-stroke of Sesshu suggests, if not 
surpasses, one by Rembrandt; the breadth of Koyetsu, which far transcends 
not only the range of the oriental printers, but the mural scale of Western 
fresco; the unrivalled movement of crowds of horses, chariots and armed men, 
in the battle-panoramas of Keion; the solemn religious splendor of Kanawoka, 
paralleling Giotto and Orcagna; the passionate love of wild mountain scenery 
in which Kakei antedates all Europe by six centuries ;—things like these have 
far greater practical lessons, far more striking suggestions, for a waiting world 
than those already gleaned. The truth is that oriental painting, in its true scope, 
lies just before us in the pathf of the world’s advance. The ranges of its 
quality, which we have seen from afar, form no small island coast-line, but 
rise to a hinterland of great continental mountain chains that await competent 
explorers. 

It is the almost unique penetration to this truth that wins greatest credit 
for Mr. Freer. What must Western art-education become, he asks, when only 
the greatest of Asiatic painters are invoked to supplement the inspiration of our 
own? When Tanyu and Korin and Motonobu and Yeishin are actually 
made to read deeper meanings into Velasquez and Hals and Titian and 
Angelico? And here is where Mr. Freer, true to his stringent method, deter- 
mines to exclude from his collecting the striking field of Japanese color-prints. 
It is just because they, though the more obvious and first felt of Japanese 
models, form in fact only the skirmish line of the oriental advance. ‘Theirs 
has been an influence heretofore perhaps more negative than positive, spurring 
our curiosity rather than revealing great wealth of achievement. But the 
thirty or forty leading schools that lie beyond and behind the prints, comprising 
the creation of geniuses for twelve centuries, do, if taken together, present such 
a varied mass of constructive beauties in line, notan and color, essentially new 
to us, as fairly to double for the West the scope and depth of art history. And 
there is no fear, Mr. Freer assumes, that the claims of the prints will not be 
fully met by the already existing collections. But of the great Asiatic paint- 
ings there is real danger that a representative series will soon lie beyond reach. 
The only other Western series, that in Boston, is dominated more, perhaps, by 
the ideal of historic than of aesthetic completeness. Mr. Freer makes it a 
cardinal point to acquire only specimens of highest and most characteristic 
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beauty. In value of aesthetic suggestion his treasures probably thus surpass 
any private collection in Japan. 

But Mr. Freer has penetrated to another supreme truth, yet almost unrecog- 
nized by Western critics, that ancient Chinese painting is not only the parent 
of much in Japanese but in its highest ranges, the superior. It was in the Tang 
and Sung dynasties, from the seventh century to the thirteenth, that a great 
table-land of grandeur in Chinese art became lifted far above the ordinary 
levels of life, feeling, and power. The figure work of Godoshi and Ririomin 
(Wu Tfotse and Li Lung-mien) and the landscape paintings of Kakei (Hwa 
Kuei) have supreme excellencies to teach not only Japan, but all the world. 
It is more than a plausible prophecy that foresees American art of fifty years 
hence taking enormous leaps under the stimulus of Mr. Freer’s oriental master- 
pieces. He possesses the sixteen large portraits of Buddhist saints by Ririomin, 
which have ranked for centuries as supreme in Japan, and are now brought 
into comparison, for line creation, with Phidias, Michel-Angelo, and Raphael. 
The painting of ““The Divine Sustenance of Man” by Godoshi of the eighth 
century, represented on Mr. Freer’s walls by a Chinese copy of the twelfth, 
is surely one of the grandest and profoundest creations of all time. 

The organic relation of Whistler’s life-work to the great range of Japanese 
and Chinese paintingf should now be apparent. It is not only as an im- 
pressionist, as an interpreter, that Mr. Freer forces him to face such trying 
rivalry. It because, in his independent discovery of tehcnical secrets, he has 
divined more of their many ranges than if he had consciously copied. The 
very varnished gold-leafs agaist which Koyetsu throws, in his matchless 
screens, a shower of cool opaque greens, are exactly paralleled by Whistler in 
his “‘peacock room” decoration. How Whistler would have jumped could he 
but once have seen the Rakan portraits by Ririomin! And yet, in more than 
one of the ‘‘Arrangements’, Whistler has achieved a vast sweep of pure line 
that suggests Ririomin. And it is through their mutual relation to Whistler 
that the kinship of Greek and Chinese art “‘proves.”” 

It needs no wizard to discern the bearing of oriental painting upon univer- 
sal pottery. We should have to repeat here much already said in comparison 
of the latter with Whistler. The ancient silks and parchments, too, are dull, 
warm, and opaque, and the colors, always at least translucent, fall over them 
in an irfidescent film that suggests enamels. Thus a mural painting by Kano 
Yeitoku, a tea-bowl by Kenzan, and an oil sea-scape by Whistler, achieve 
similar delicious tone-effects. “The supposed American genius of the future 
will find, in the thousand keramic blends of Mr. Freer’s grounds and glazes, 
an entirely new palette, as it were, from which Godoshi, Bayen, Sotatsu, Okio, 
and Whistler himself, have painted. It is true that we might almost equally 
include here the effects of such older Europeans as Giorgione, Moretto, Velas- 
quez, and Rembrandt; but Mr. Freer rightly holds that it would be im- 
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possible for him to rival, in their case, collections already existing, or to 
bring their representation into parallel completeness with his three chosen lines, 

We come now to estimate Mr. Freer’s aim as a whole, and we readily see 
that it is all the finer for not being encyclopaedic, even in its own line. If he 
is enthusiastic and intuitive, he is equally wise and practical. It is not to in- 
clude all basis for a future advanced art-study; only such important parts of 
the basis as are, at a critical present, in danger of never being brought into, and 
shown in, their aesthetic unity. No other collector has had such an opportunity 
of knowing Mr. Whistler’s purpose, through deep personal intimacy. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Freer is probably the greatest living expert in 
artistic pottery. And of Chinese and Japanese painting he is probably the 
most inwardly appreciative, if not the largest buyer. Unique opportunities for 
doing the world a supreme service are thus united in Mr. Freer’s personal and 
professional accomplishments. 


OUR HOPES IN CHINA.* 


BY COUNT OKUMA. 
Ex-Prime Minister, Ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, etc., of Japan. 


' China has a history stretching over four thousand years: she is a 
nation of four hundred millions of people. As for her territory, it covers the 
great stretch of Central Asia. The very mention of her name in the olden 
days covered the world with awe; the fame of her power went over the four 
seas. In modern times her national strength declined, and she stands as a 
happy hunting ground for the unscrupulous powers of the earth. For many 
years past, even our own country, which stands so close to her and which 
understands her better than the others, failed to place much weight on the 
Chinese question; of late, however, this has changed. The Chinese question 
is assuming a large proportion in the minds and eyes of our countrymen. The 
Manchurian problem especially is taxing the brains of our diplomatists. It 
is a matter of congratulation that periodicals are now being issued dealing with 
China and her affairs. We see here and there, organizations for the study 
of Chinese problems. All these point to the fact that we are paying a great 
deal of attention to this question. We must indeed read the significance of 
our position and our relation to China in a new light; we have joined the 
household of the great powers of the world; we must ask, “‘What is our attitude 
and our position toward China? What are to be the relations between our 
country and the ancient empire>?”” Many of us are ambitious enough at the 
present time to desire to have a voice in the settlement of a large num- 
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ber of world problems, but, in all modesty, we may perhaps better prepare 
ourselves in first becoming a power whose voice is paramount in the settle- 
ment of far eastern questions before we aspire to have a decisive voice on the 
settlement of the great world questions at large. 

It may be said of me that in my old age I am forgetting the great destiny 
of our country in thus circumscribing the reach of her voice within the Far 
East. At the same time, I may be permitted to say that if we are able to 
hold the position of casting the decisive vote on the settlement of all far east- 
ern questions, we have made a very handsome beginning. The story of the 
development of the United States of America is a matter of history: it fought 
for its independence from England: gradually, and not by one leap, has it 
risen to its present high position. In the days of President Monroe the country 
became strong enough to announce what has now become famous under the 
name of the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.” It is sacred in the eyes of the United 
States, and as far as the destiny of the continent of America is concerned, the 
United States, through this declaration, gave the world to understand that 
she is well able to take care of herself, without any assistance or interference 
of the European powers. At the same time, the United States was dignified 
enough to renounce, in equally emphatic terms, its desire to meddle in the 
settlement of European affairs. 

Even on the part of so great a nation as the United States, she has seen 
the value of the virtue of modesty in restraining herself within certain limita- 
tion. In the light of this dignified position taken by the United States, any 
attempt on the part of Nippon to claim at once the right in the settlement 
of all the great problems of the world might seem presumptuous. It is simply 
building an air castle which no one else would respect. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the Russo-Nippon War has given us leave to say a few things on 
any important questions in Eastern Asia. No power, however great, may 
henceforth take upon itself the freedom of deciding a vital question in this 
particular sphere solely according to its own wishes, and without taking our 
views into consideration. For us, to expect anything further, is not safe. 
Even if one may admit that, so far as the actual power and ability of our 
country are concerned, we have attained to a very much higher point than to 
be content with Asiatic affairs merely, we must always remember that our 
diplomacy does not always keep pace with the development of our country 
along other lines: sometimes it restrains the full exercise of our powers. Not 
the happiest thing of which we could remind ourselves; nevertheless, a fact. 
Bearing in mind therefore, this handicap which our diplomacy places upon 
us let us console ourselves with being the dominant power in the Far East. 
This attitude of content and moderation has an advantage;—our claims and 
our aspirations may be looked upon as quite proper and natural by other 
great powers of the world. 
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Having settled the position of Nippon in the Far East, therefore, let us 
extend our consideration to our relations with China. Let us begin with the 
examination of the actual state of our neighbor. We éannot blind ourselves 
to the sad fact that China is indeed a great “‘sick man.” She has fallen to 
a pitiable state. There are many in Nippon, especially those who are young 
and aggressive, who often permit themselves to advocate an aggressive policy. 
From these gentlemen we understand that, while the ethical standard between 
individuals has been raised high nowadays, the international ethics is still in 
its infancy: it is impossible, therefore, to respect the rights of a nation quite 
as much as you do the rights of your neighbor: indeed, there is no necessity 
for being so sensitive on this point. In other words, in these advanced days- 
of international struggle, there cannot be a reign of righteousness. To-day 
might makes right, and since Nippon has become strong, she is entitled to all 
the conquests over her neighboring states and the fruits thereof. 

In my opinion, nothing can be more shameless than this doctrine: in these 
days of civilization and enlightenment, it is a matter to be deeply regretted 
that the international morality is not as high as among the individuals. I 
do not say that Machiavellian tactics have been total strangers to the history 
of international dealings of enlightened and powerful States. Only very poor 
moralists, however, take those unfortunate examples to condemn a high ethical 
standard in international dealings. The twentieth century is not the age for 
a Machiavelli. Moreover, he who sows by the sword, reaps a harvest quite 
as sharp. That, at least, is the testimony of history. Take the last war, for 
instance; Russia had permitted herself to adopt an aggressive policy, the fever 
of conquest seemed to consume her: we rose against her, not only in defense 
of our own country and our rights but also for the defense and integrity of 
our neighbors, and of this we have made no secret. Just as soon as we have 
sheathed our swords, shall we be found to be treading in the steps of Russia 
herself? If we do, we accomplish but little, save to confirm an ancient 
aphorism over the bottomless depth of human greed. 

The Chinese Empire may be likened unto a lion. A lion sometimes 
falls: rarely, however, through the attack from without. In the fall of a 
lion, the weakness comes from within: what his enemies cannot accomplish 
through an external attack upon him, Death brings it about with perfect 
ease by touching his inner organism with a taint. Like a lion, China may be 
said to be great among the nations of the world. Napoleon, in his day, 
permitted his imagination to be tortured with the thought that in the fu- 
ture China would reign over the whole world. The country which it is 
impossible to destroy with an external force, the country which forces rec- 
ognition of her greatness from others, the country with its four hundred pro- 
vinces, with its four hundred millions of people, great as she unquestionably 
is, has fallen to such a depth of sad helplessness as to stand idle and be robbed 
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by whomever powerful enough to do so at the rate of—to quote an expres- 
sion of one of her own statesmen—a thousand miles per day. 

The story of the Russian aggression in China dates back some two cen- 
turies, to the days of the famous Peter the Great. Ambitious, confident of 
his strength, remarkably endowed by initiative and a wealth of imagination, 
he had many unique qualifications to become one of the famous conquerors 
of the earth. Unhappily for China, his eyes turned on the northern part of 
Asia and there we read the first chapter of his aggression. There lived in 
China at that time an Emperor called Kanghi. With the rapidity of action 
beyond all praise, he sent his forces to meet the Russians. The Chinese army 
defeated the Russian forces decisively. It resulted in the now historic treaty 
of Nerchinsk. Never had Russia—indeed, never has she since—suffered so 
complete a humiliation at the hand of a foreign power as at Nerchinsk. The 
Treaty of Nerchinsk crowned China with glory. The famous Chinese Em- 
peror Kanghi passed. The memory of his greatness which enabled him to 
impose the humiliating terms of the Nerchinsk treaty upon the Russians did 
not survive with his posterity and, within one hundred years after the great 
Emperor’s death we saw the partition of the Amur district, and within fifty 
years following that, the Pacific litoral of the Chinese Empire as far south as 
Vladivostok was torn away from her. All the more pitiful was the tale of 
the loss of the Northern China, because it was not the result of an actual war. 
China did not pay it as‘ the price of defeat in arms: it was simply wheedled 
away from her on the chessboard of diplomacy. Indeed, the territory which 
China lost within about one hundred years amounted to about three million 
square miles. It was the loss of an empire twenty times as large as the en- 
tire area of Nippon. It comments flatteringly upon the diplomatic ability of 
Russia. 

The success of Russia in Northern China encouraged the growth and 
spread of the once fashionable talk of vivisection of China. 

The phrase, “‘the sphere of influence,” was born at a table on a certain 
famous day in the city of Berlin: at the historic Congress met the eminent men 
of many lands: they talked over the questions concerning Africa, and the 
diplomatists who faced Bismark across a spacious table, began to mark off 
on the map sections of the continent of Africa which, they said, came to 
their respective “spheres of influence:’’ and these excellent men wrote 
the words, “England,” “‘Germany,”’ “‘France,”’ etc. upon the sections of that 
map of Africa, and, wonder of wonders! those lines which the diplomatists 
marked off with the pencils which they held in their white hands, actually came 
to mark the boundaries, in fact and in history and in practical politics, in 
that unfortunate empire. But, then, it is not quite as wonderful as it seems 
at the first glance. The map of Africa, as all men know, has too much white 
space about it. The reason is simple: we do not know anything very definite 
wherewithal to fill it: a large stretch of land remained before the eyes of the 
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diplomatists at Berlin as a blank space, territory without a master, and, natur- 
ally, they seemed to be quite ready to receive such demarcations as those 
diplomatists saw fit to place with the markings of their pencils: that could 
be done—under the circumstances. 

All is different, however, with China. No one, however rash, may per- 
mit himself to look upon China with the same eyes as upon Africa. Master- 
less Africa stood ready to receive the sceptre of almost anyone who chose to 
worry over her. As for China, she is proud of her history of four thousand 
years. The mere act of opening this great empire of four hundred millions 
of people is a work of appalling magnitude. The so-called “‘spheres of in- 
fluence” in China were like a note without a signature—worthless. I said 
as much once before, and in no hidden corner. At the time, when the phrase: 
was most fashionable, I had the honor of holding the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. Those were the days when Nippon looked upon the province of 
Fukien as her particular field of influence; and at the same time Nippon stood 
for the non-alienation of that province: some time before that Nippon had 
given her promise to the Chinese Empire to that effect. Therefore, I criti- 
cised our way of looking upon the Fukien province as the particular “sphere: 
of influence.” Being in office, I received the attacks of a number of news- 
papers on the attitude I took at that time. Their contentions were that, even. 
if we had given our word for the non-alienation of the province of Fukien,. 
it was not becoming on the part of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to criticise 
our action in looking upon that province as our special “‘sphere of influence.” 
As for me, I simply recognized the fact, and expressed my opinion upon it,— 
that was all. : 

The question of who shall be the guide of China, provided the wisdom. 
of guiding her gently onward be recognized as the right solution of the ques- 
tion, will claim the first attention. Some may say that England is the proper 
country to undertake this work: she has enjoyed ancient friendship with China, 
and has peculiar qualifications for the leadership of China. Others may hold 
that Russia, owing to the fact that her boundary is upon China and covers 
a large extent of the Chinese Empire, is most suited for this work. It may 
be claimed, also, that America, because of her disinterestedness, because of 
her love for fair play in international dealings, should be the most fitting 
guide for China. But, after all is said and done, all these countries which 
have been mentioned may be judged unfit for the task of guiding the Chinese 
Empire. When I was serving as the Minister of Foreign Affairs, I made 
bold to say that, of all the countries in the world, our country, the Empire of 
Nippon, could fill the position of guide to China more fittingly, and with bet- 
ter grace, than any other nations of the West. 

But, for what reason is Nippon better qualified to be the guide of China? 
On what ground should she have any right to look for a better result in 
curing this great nation, sick unto death? Let us pause for a moment, and 
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cite as many reasons as may be summoned before us to justify such a convic- 
tion: Ona of the reasons, and perhaps the most apparent, is that of racial 
likeness. We may be permitted to presume that our ancestors and those of 
the Chinese were not very different from each other. Among my countrymen, 
there may be a number who dislike to take this view of the racial origin of 
the people of Nippon: many there are among us who claim that we have come 
from the Arian race. Unquestionably, in our veins we have some Arian 
blood, more or less but, because we have a few drops of Arian blood mingling 
in our veins, one can hardly lay a serious claim to our being of Arian stock. 
To say the least of it, they who claim the common ancestry of the Chinese and 
the Japanese are nearer the fact than they who affirm the Arian origin of 
our race. However that may be, none would dare to question the histor- 
ic fact that for over two thousand years we have introduced from China 
many things that were important and vital in letters, in art, in religion, in 
politics and in science. Our culture was common to that of China, after 
the same pattern, and, following the same master, we have learned with- 
in the same ‘“‘gate’’ as the Chinese would say. After all is said and done, 
we cannot boast any greater glory than that we also are the disciples of the 
great Chinese sage, Confucius. For many countless years we have never 
tired of receiving the dominant influence of Confucian teachings: every time 
we open our mouths we talk of charity and of righteousness and we have 
learned those excellent virtues from the sage of China. The ethics of China 
have guided us; its influences were among the most dominant of the moulding 
forces of our history. Of late our young men are forgetting many things— 
among others, they think it a mark of distinction to cry down China, to laugh 
at her, and to make light of things, Chinese. Nothing is at once so outrageous 
and absurd. We need not say, and we do not claim, that the present insti- 
tutions and culture of China are in perfect order and to be emulated by us. 
Abuses happen everywhere—even in China. In Europe in the middle ages, 
under the power of the Pope, Christianity decayed: but no one for one moment 
claims that it was Christianity that covered Europe with crime and corruption: 
it was the Roman priests who abused their powers and flooded their time and 
world with corruption and with shame. Even so, the country which gave 
us Confucius was not evil: only, the children of the race of Confucius per- 
mitted themselves to fall from grace, and because the Chinese of the present 
day are sadly recreant to the high ideals of their forefathers, it is more than 
absurd—criminal indeed—for us to extend our abuse to the race from which 
the great master came. 

As you see, then, even if we do not accept as true that the origin of our 
race had something in common with the Chinese, it cannot be gainsaid that we 
are the disciples of Confucius: we have gone to school to the same master as 
our neighbors, the Chinese: we have learned to respect the same institutions, 
to worship the same ideals, to strive after the same attainments in art, in 
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culture, in manhood: even those minor customs that you see almost everywhere 
in every section of the Empire of Nippon can be traced back to its native 
home, China. China has been our teacher and our guide for two thousand 
years: China has been overwhelming us with her gracious gifts: and now the 
gods have granted us one opportunity to show our appreciation of the many 
favors done us by China. ‘To-day, to us is given a gracious task of paying 
back our benefactor of old in a similar coin: to us is given the work of guid- 
ing China in all kindliness, and it must be of some comfort to China herself 
that all this tutelage in things, modern, should come through us who have en- 
joyed gratefully her acquaintance and her favors for so many years. It 
would be different for her, should she be forced to receive all such instruc- 
tions from a country for which she had done nothing. 

Now, if we enjoy more advantages in this matter than all other friends, 
what, then, is the first problem in China that should command our immediate 
attention? In the reform problem of China, what should be the first item to 
which we should give our attention? Unquestionably it is a decisive and far- 
reaching reform in her administration. The Chinese seem to lack political 
ideas and political activities: being indifferent to governmental affairs, it is 
very easy to see how they have fallen so far in this matter of administrative 
integrity. 

Take a country the culture of which has not attained a high degree and 
you will always find in it, full-fledged, at least two evil propensities of human 
nature—jealousy and suspicion. In order to command the confidence of a 
people rather simple and ignorant in the new order of things, it is necessary 
that one should act with all circumspection both in words and in deeds: one 
cannot take too much thought and too much care. Nippon has repeatedly 
taken opportunities to express her position on the integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire. In this we have been supported by America and England. We have 
also joined our voice with those of America and England for the opening of 
China. And now both the open door policy in China and the preservation 
of her integrity have been accepted by all the world. 

It is necessary above all, that Nippon should respect this principle which 
has been recognized by the rest of the world. None can say that in some 
future day our interests may not collide, that we may not be called upon to 
face China upon an arena. It may be that China may look upon us with an 
evil eye, and may treat our just measures with suspicion and may inflict upon 
us a loss too serious to be accepted in silence. On such an unhappy daly it 
goes without saying that we shall take such measures as would bring about a 
desired end in view; and punishment is not always evil. Said an ancient man 
of wisdom: ‘Kill the people if the killing of them brings peace.’’ Recog- 
nizing the benefit of a just punishment, we nevertheless hold that an aggres- 
sive policy on the part of Nippon is entirely recreant to the principle for which 
we have declared our unlimited fidelity. In other words, it is important, it 
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is highly important,—that China should see that we are desirous, that we are 
very anxious to extend to her in the hour of her need, a friendly hand. We 
would be happy indeed if we could make it plain to our Chinese friend that 
the hand we extend to her is not that of an ambitious conqueror, or that of 
a black traitor. 

After having pointed out what we should do toward China, after seeing 
what a grave responsibility we are shouldering upon ourselves, in essaying to 
guide the Empire of China at this-hour, and after assuring ourselves of the 
many advantages which both the geographical position and the history of 
many centuries have conferred upon us—the advantages by the bye not en- 
joyed by other great powers of the world—in fulfilling the duties of a guide 
toward China, we may pause a moment to see what are the foreign policies 
of China. Perhaps it may be best to approach this question by asking an- 
other: ““What were the reasons, the fundamental causes, that defeated an 
amicable solution of the Manchurian problem? How came it to pass that 
Manchuria became the root of all things evil, diplomatic? What was it that 
forced the situation into this great and tragic drama we saw not many years 
ago over Manchuria ?”’ 

We all know that, on one side, it came about through the ambition of 
Russian diplomats and the desperate land hunger of that vast empire. On the 
other hand, the sad culmination of many tangled questions over Manchuria 
finds its root in the vacillation, weakness and hopeless confusion of the for- 
eign policy of China. Many friendly voices had spoken to China: many 
friendly powers had told her of the things that would make for her profit: 
but the trouble of it all was that within her there was a pro-Russian party. 
It was a strong party: its entire aim was to buy a smile from Russia: it 
did not ask the price. And, standing side by side with the pro-Russian 
party, there was in the very heart of the Chinese administration another 
party, anti-Russian to the core: it was as powerful as the pro-Russian party 
and, whenever it found that Russia was not holding her own, it lost no 
opportunity of throwing the Chinese Empire into the protecting arms of other 
great and powerful States. Hence the vacillation, fickle as autumn, and 
quite bewildering to the observer. 

Nothing tells so sad and pointed a story of the powerlessness of the for- 
eign policy of China, of its vacillation and of its pitiable weakness, as an 
official communication of Li Hung Chang. He was known as the greatest 
diplomatist of the time, and in this communication of his to his subordinates he 
did not hesitate to say that he was aware of a number of Chinese officials 
who held to the opinion that it was wrong to abandon Manchuria to Russia. 
“IT know,” he went on to say, ‘that among you there are many who con- 
demn the policy of abandoning Manchuria to Russia. This, however, in my 
judgment, arises from your ignorance of the present situation: it also, in my 
~ judgment, confesses the inability on your part of reading the future. If our 
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country were to trust Russia with Manchuria, it would be very clear that 
Nippon and Russia would meet upon the Korean boundary in no amiable 
temper: they would surely come to war, and this struggle between the two 
powers would be the salvation of China: through such a conflict China may 
escape a serious catastrophe. If, indeed, the two countries of Russia and 
Nippon were to declare war against each other, and if it come to pass that 
Nippon be victorious, we can at once conclude a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship with Nippon and we can join Nippon in driving out Russia from Man- 
churia: by so doing, Nippon would doubtless look upon our co-operation as 
a virtue, and it would be very likely that Nippon would acknowledge our co- 
operation against Russia by returning Manchuria to us. On the other hand, 
if Nippon be defeated, we can at once enter into an understanding with 
Russia and throw our weight on the Russian side and assist Russia in her 
work of driving out and opposing Nippon: Russia, under the circumstances, 
would naturally come to the heritage of the Korean Empire, and after she has 
succeeded in devouring Korea she may look with favor upon our assistance 
in fighting the Nippon interests and may very likely see the wisdom of re- 
warding us for our efforts by the return of Manchuria. Thus China, without 
serious risk and danger, may see the return of Manchuria to her. As for 
England, she places a great emphasis upon the Manchurian problem: nev- 
ertheless, she is in a position that forbids her to appeal to her military power 
and, from the very nature of things, she would be barred from giving us an 
efficient assistance. Germany will be neutral: France will look on: America 
will be silent. Under these circumstances the most advantageous policy for 
us is to join our interests with the victorious and the fittest, and endeavor to 
win their good wishes,” etc. 

Such, then, was the declaration of a man who was then taken in all 
seriousness as the greatest of China’s diplomatists. It is without a backbone, 
this policy of Li Hung Chang: it has no stable basis: it lacks a great and 
fundamental end which ought to animate any and every measure in the deal- 
ings of a great country such as China with other powers. This foreign policy 
of Li Hung Chang is the policy of expediency: it changes its direction with 
every wind that blows: it seems plausible at the first careless glance, but the 
logic of actual events has given the lie to the successful operation of such a 
policy. Take for example a historic case—that of the treaty of Shimonoseki. 
China looked for interference from Russia, and counted upon it: fully ex- 
pecting such interference, she did not hesitate to place her seal to the famous 
treaty. All the world knows the story of the Liaotung peninsula: it was 
returned to her for a time but, for this service rendered her by Russia, Russia 
was not slow to seek from her a secret treaty: through this secret treaty 
China paid Russia very dearly for her services. Also, a little later, in the 
days of the Boxer trouble, China again placed her confidence in the assist- 
ance of Russia and even while she was dreaming of the Russian support, she 
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woke one morning to find that Manchuria was already and actually occu- 
pied by Russian forces. All of which points to a plain fact that this vacillat- 
ing foreign policy of China reaped many a sad harvest. 

After these experiences, is China still holding on to the policy of ex- 
pediency? My opinion is that she is not. To-day her foreign policy seems 
to have undergone a radical change. ‘The bitter fruits of the policy of ex- 
pediency seem to have taken hold upon the consciousness of China: the per- 
sistent and ever expanding aggression of Russia in Manchuria and the Liao- 
tung spoke of a definite scheme of Russia to occupy the Manchurian terri- 
tory. And China for the first time seems to have read the significance of it 
all. Almost at the same time when she came to find out the ambition of 
Russia, she seems to have wakened to the understanding that, after all, the 
policy of Nippon had little to do with the territorial ambition on the Asian 
continent. On the other hand, she came to see that we of Nippon are more 
anxious for the preservation of China’s integrity and that we are putting forth 
our best efforts to maintain the position of the protector of China. ‘This at- 
titude on the part of Nippon seems to have commanded the confidence and. 
respect of China: I only regret to say that this impression prevails, not 
throughout China, but only in one portion of her Empire: nevertheless, it may 
be said in passing that the very fact that even a portion of the Chinese Em- 
pire has seen fit to see us in this light, the very fact that we have succeeded 
in inspiring, even among a limited number of the Chinese this spirit of confi- 
dence in our attitude toward her, is a thing that should encourage us greatly. 
And the time seems to be ripe when the men who control our foreign affairs. 
ought to pay the strictest attention in this direction. If at this critical mo- 
ment our officials were to permit themselves even a single serious mistake it 
may be quite enough to wreck this budding confidence on the part of the 
Chinese in the power and integrity of our country. That, certainly, is quite 
grave enough in itself to bring about another serious disturbance in the Far 
East. It behooves our diplomatists, therefore, to measure their steps with all 
care, and it would be well for them to know that one mis-step at this critical 
hour may again call forth the reign of blood and the desolate scenes of war. 
Above all things, it is necessary for us to see that the one policy of our coun- 
try toward China is that of utmost friendliness. Once for all, it is important 
for us to lay aside any dream of aggression. The one thing that our diplo- 
matists, should bear in mind is to open China in the most amicable manner 
along the path of peace. 
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THE WAYS OF THE EAST AND WEST. 


BY MARGARET DEE. 


The Brahman who, in his declining hour, 
His own son’s son might hold upon his knee, 
And, in that fragile blossom’s promise, see 

The harvest of his earthly life in flower; 


Then to the forest turned his willing feet, 
There upon Life and Death his thoughts to set, 
There, in his tranced abstraction, to forget 


If Life and Love and Death be sad or sweet. 


There in the solitude to make the trial— 

Of sense deflowered and of self denied— 

Each passion withered, one veil torn aside 2 
From Him whose last defining is denial. 


That Sexless Wonder whose light step retires 
Before the eager search; that seems to smile, 
And with its deathless interest, still beguile, 

Till the faint seeker in itself expires. 


But this, our Godless western world, reveals 
A broader, though a shallower, human plan. 
Who now a grandson’s coming waits to scan 
The emptiness that life so ill conceals? 


Here, early in the journey we may taste 
The Tree of Knowledge and its penalties; 
And not a sun but in its setting sees 

Some Paradise of innocence laid waste. 


Still Youth, on lying lips, in lying eyes, 
The answer to his quest has ever sought, 
And by the Cynic Oracle is taught 

That, like the rest, his dear beliefs are lies. 
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And some who in their blind confusion fell, 

And, guideless, lightless, no solution knew, 

With one stroke cut the madd’ning tangle through, 
And chose Oblivion in Place of Hell. 


And many, not into the forest fled, 
Nor to the backward path their vision strained, 
Still with their herded fellows have remained, 
To faith and love, to hope and memory, dead. 


IMPRESSIONS OF OLD PEKING. 
II. 


BY MARTHA FITCH DENBY. 


ARRIVAL AT PEKING. 


The next morning we took rickshaws to ride through the Chinese native 
city to the bridge of boats where our little fleet awaited us. Our house boats 
had been stocked with every convenience and luxury. They started at day- 
break to work their slow and tedious passage through the millions of craft 
which crowded the river. The bridge of boats lay above the native city 
some miles distant from our hotel, and was for pedestrians the only means of 
communication with the opposite shore. It was opened at stated intervals, 
for a short time, to permit the passage of vessels going up or down stream. 
Above the bridge, the river was comparatively open, and, there our boats 
had been sent to wait for us to start on the first one of our many eventful house- 
boat trips on the Peiho River. 

As we were swiftly hurled through the native city of Tientsin by our 
fleet footed runners, we saw much to interest, much to amuse, and some things 
to disgust us. It was our first view of a Chinese City, and did not compare 
favorably with those we had seen in Japan. There is no time now to de- 
scribe the sights, sounds, and smells which we encountered. Only this I will 
say, there was really nothing to choose between the two countries in the way of 
scents. Both are vile. I could not decide whether Japanese or Chinese smells 
were more unsavory. We found our three boats ready for us. We should 
have required at least one more if we had not obtained the use of the 
Customs Boat “Lucy,” which was longer and had better sleeping accommoda- 
tions. It was divided into two compartments, with bunks on each side, and 
was furnished with some other conveniences. Still, from later experiences, I 
learned to prefer the Chinese houseboat of native construction, having one 
large cabin only, open on all sides, with a kong, or raised platform, across one 
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end, where we spread our beds, and on which we slept. One or two foreign 
passengers are enough for a Chinese boat, but apparently there is no limit 
to the number of natives which it will accommodate. On this trip the Tajen’ 
and I occupied the “Lucy’s” front cabin, which also served as dining-room. 
Our daughter and the youngest son, a little boy, had the second. The 
two other sons, Charles Jr., who accompanied us in the capacity of second 
secretary of legation, and E.dwin, a boy of fifteen whom we took to China, 
because we could not bear to leave him behind, occupied the Chinese boat. 
The cook and servants were on the third and last one of the little fleet. It 
was at first very difficult to make any headway, the river being full of vessels 
of all sorts striving to get through the bridge. Some were bound cityward, 
some, like ourselves, were trying to escape from the tangle and proceed north- 
ward. It was impossible in that crush to use sails or oars, or for the men 
to pull. The only available mode of progression was by poling. On the 
“*Lucy’’ twelve men took long poles, and, six on each side, ran along the nar- 
row gunwales, propelling her by pushing against everything within reach, 
vociferating all the time at the top of their voices. In this manner a narrow 
passage was opened, and gradually, inch by inch, we wormed our way 
through. No doubt our flowery flag’, which floated so boldly from the 
“Lucy” leading the van, and denoting that a ““Maquo Tajen”’ was on board, 
helped us in our progress. After an hour or two of great toil, we at length 
got into more open water, and then, as there was a good breeze, we hoisted 
the big square sails, and the boatmen had a short respite from their labors. 
Soon, however, they were compelled to haul down the sails, get out the 
ropes, and, hitching themselves up, run along the tow-path, pulling the boats 
through the water: just as I used to see the mules and horses do in the old, 
old days, when the Wabash and Erie Canal was the only connecting link be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio River. In sailing past we got a peep at the Ya- 
men of the great Li Hung Chang, who was the Viceroy of the Province of Pe- 
chili and confidential adviser to the Empress. It seemed to be an immense 
place, and was, no doubt, a combination of squalor and splendor inside, but all 
that we could see of it were the high walls with glimpses of tiled roofs and 
shade trees above them. This, let me observe, is as much as anyone not wonder- 
fully favored can ever see of the homes of rich people or high officials in China. 
Their privacy is absolutely inviolate. Evven if the big gates are wide open, 
the passer-by will strain his eyes and stretch his neck in vain: not the least 
little speck of a view will he get of the interior of the courtyard. Directly in 
front of the opening, and about six or eight feet from it, on the inside, is 
erected a great wall screen of stone or brick, impenetrable, and baffling the 
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most determined curiosity. Unless it becomes your very exceptional privilege 
to be an invited guest of the family, or unless you are a missionary “lady 
doctor,’ you will never know anything about Chinese interiors. 

A little farther on, we saw a thing which gave us a shuddering realiza- 
tion of our precarious position in that semi-civilized country. At a bend in the 
river where it widens out, and just beyond the city limits, we came upon the 
ruins of a church and convent which were destroyed by a Chinese mob in 
1870, who most cruelly and horribly massacred all the inmates. There they 
stand, close by the River’s bank, a shocking and dreadful sight, giving us a 
realizing sense of the ease with which any evilly disposed person may excite 
a mob to frenzy, especially in this land of ignorance, idolatry and superstition. 

Those poor nuns had forsaken their own country and all the dear ones 
there to devote their lives to hard, self-sacrificing labor for the benefit of these 
people, who, in an access of sudden and wholly causeless fury had torn them 
limb from limb, wrecking their home and the stately church they had built 
and dedicated to the worship of the God of Love and Mercy. The ruins 
remained just as the mob had left them, save for the loving efforts of 
Mother Nature, who, by covering with moss and draping with vines, strove to 
conceal their horror. Purposely they were allowed to remain as a perpetual 
monument of the savage brutality of Chinese mobs (and those of America, 
too, alas!). While those ruins stand there, no more gentle, self-devoted 
sisters of charity shall bless Tientsin with their presence. E.very means has 
been tried to induce the church authorities to rebuild: without success, so long 
as we remained in China. As we turned the bend in the river, leaving the 
ruins behind us, we lost our breeze and had to resort to pulling. So it was, 
all the way up the Pieho, that crookedest of streams, which perpetually 
doubles upon itself during its entire length. We would get off and walk 
straight ahead across the neck of one of the diminutive peninsulas in perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes, and then be obliged to wait for two hours before the 
boats could make their toilsome way round the bend and take us on again. 

Three times a day our boats drew together for meals which were always 
deliciously cooked and as well served as the circumscribed space would permit. 
About ten o'clock at night we drew near to some town or hamlet, and anchored 
well out in the stream for a night’s rest. The boatmen slept under the 
forward deck in the hold. They raised a plank in the deck and crawled 
down into a place entirely dark, and apparently without air. There they slept 
like rats in a hole. The country was green, and every inch of it seemed to be 
under cultivation. Li Hung Chang, with a view to strengthening the Peiho’s 
bank against destructive floods, was making great efforts to encourage the plant- 
ing of trees, and we saw many more, chiefly willows, than had appeared below 
Tientsin. The rainy season was just past, and there was a delightful green- 
ness of vegetation more like early spring than autumn. 
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Of course we excited much curious attention among the natives. On our 
constitutionals on the land, we always had a large escort, but they were never 
intentionally disagreeable. “There were some comic little happenings which I 
cannot now relate, but the voyage would have been exceedingly monotonous 
but for its novelty, and for the fun and jollity of our young people, who by 
their witticisms, jokes, pranks, and singing of college songs effectually dispelled 
ennui. Alternately pulling, poling and sailing, according to the wind and the 
condition of the bank, we made our slow and stately progress to Tung Chow. 
At this place, the end of navigation, and fourteen miles below Peking, we 
tied up to spend our last night in the boats. The rest of the journey was to be 
made by land, and about noon the next day our escort arrived, headed by Mr. 
Rockhill, the secretary of our Legation, a fine looking man of great size and 
very pleasant manners. He brought a collection of curious and varied con- 
veyances with him in which to transport our large family to Peking. The 
entire cavalcade was novel and wonderful to us. There were ponies for the 
two older sons, a mule litter for our small boy, and three sedan chairs—official 
chairs covered with dark blue broadcloth, lined with satin and decorated with 
deep fringe with long silk tassels at each corner. They were big and imposing 
looking with their painted windows and satin cushions. These were for the 
Tajen and the ladies. There were eight bearers and one outrider for each 
chair. Four men acted as bearers, carrying the poles of the chairs on their 
shoulders, and four ambled along astride donkeys until their turn came to 
relieve the others. Garvin, poor little chap, looked very lonely perched up, by 
himself, in the high mule litter. We were a grotesque spectacle, and would 
have created more excitement than twenty circuses in any part of our own 
country. The bearers, with their loose garments, and funny official hats with 
scarlet horse-hair plumes floating gracefully out behind as they trotted along, 
carrying their heavy burdens, and constantly uttering some direction to each oth- 
er in an unknown and barbaric tongue: the twelve donkeys with jingling bells 
and decorations of red tassels: and the mafoos sitting very straight and state- 
ly in their saddles, and evincing much solicitude for our comfort. Of 
course, we were not comfortable, but we were unable to tell them so, and 
they could not have helped us in any way. ‘The daughter and I, after the 
manner of our sex, quietly submitted to the inevitable, and sat patiently 
through the long, jolty journey. Not so the Tajen. He would stop the 
bearers by violent gesticulations, and get out and walk until exhausted, 
(the sun’s rays were very powerful). Then he would get into the palanquin 
and “‘sit as long as he could stand it,” when he would repeat his pedestrian 
performances. Thus we made our onward march to Peking. We straggled 
dreadfully. Naturally the riders arrived first. We two women reaped the 
reward of our patience and were next to enter the gates, while the Tajen and 
Garvin came last of all. 
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As we jogged along through the country I saw some typical sights: magni- 
ficient marble bridges, and lovely groves which I] afterward learned were private 
cemeteries. We traveled most of the time on a stone road paved with immense 
blocks of white granite. In its palmy days, four or five centuries ago, it must 
have been a splendid highway, and to have built it in that soggy soil was a 
wonderful achievement of engineering. Now it was in a condition which 
defies description. Some of the paving stones were sunk completely out of 
sight, leaving great square cavities where they should have been. Others 
were end up, corners up, half tilted over, partially submerged, in every posi- 
tion a flat stone block could possibly get into, except the right one. We were 
compelled to travel over this ‘imperial highway”’ because the long summer 
rains had left the dirt roads fathoms deep in mud. Our bearers jumped and 
hopped over the holes and slid on the inclined planes in a way to curdle the 
blood of the unfortunates imprisoned within the sedans. But when we saw 
the magnificent wall and stately gate towers of Peking, I felt fully rewarded 
for our tiresome journey, until we entered the big gates and came into the 
nauseous streets of the Chinese capital. A slight rain had made the streets 
very slimy, and our bearers slipped and slid about most unpleasantly, keeping 
us in terror of being dropped in the filth. We were saluted with sights and 
smells of intolerable nastiness. My heart sank down into my boots. I closed 
my eyes, applied the smelling salts to my nose, and rode on in utter wretched- 
ness. It seemed to me that to be forced to live in such a place would be 
simply unendurable. 

However, we reached the ‘‘Maquo Foo” at last, and saw old glory flying 
in the breeze: and when the gates were thrown open, the gatekeeper prostrating 
himself upon the ground before us, and we passed into the clean, paved court- 
yard filled with lovely shade trees and brilliant with flowers, my spirits rose 
.vagain. I felt that we had reached a haven of rest, a refuge from all the 
dreadful things outside. There, inside our own walls, at least we could be 
sweet and clean. ‘The servants were all prostrating themselves at full length 
in acknowledgment of the coming of their master and family. 

The meeting with a hospitable welcome from the wife of the Secretary 
and her friend Miss Howard, and the partaking of the tempting viands set 
before us at their table, did very much to reconcile us to our strange home. 

Thus on September 30th, 1885, we took possession of the American 
Legation, and began our long residence in Peking. 


THE LEGATION. 


While we were in San Francisco en route for Peking, I received a call 
from a lady whose husband had filled two important consular positions in 
China, and who had, also, at one time, been Charge d’ Affaires at Peking. She 
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knew the Legation well, and gave me a most discouraging account of its 
condition and furnishing. “‘It is all crumbled to pieces,” she said, ‘‘the paper 
is hanging in strips from the walls, and there is not a table nor chair that does 
not need mending, nor a bedstead that will stand up without being tied.” | 
replied that we had received from the State Department a complete inventory 
which seemed. to include everything necessary: that it described the drawing- 
room as being furnished in gray and crimson with a gray moquet carpet and 
curtains of crimson satin brocade. Also we had been notified that it would be 
unnecessary to take to China anything except for our personal use. ‘‘Fudge,”’ 
said the lady, “‘I hope you have not been deceived by that. That is on paper. 
Besides, what do they know in Washington about the house in Peking. They 
only know that a certain annual allowance is made for repairs, but as to 
whether it is sufficient, or, in fact, to what use it is applied, they neither know 
nor care. You will see that I am right about it.’ Alas! she was. We 
entered our drawing-room first on the evening of our arrival. We saw it in 
the soft, dim light of the gloaming, and we thought it was lovely. It was 
furnished, as the inventory stated, in gray and crimson, of beautiful coloring 
and fine material, but the first chair I touched fell down as I tried to move it, 
and all were crippled in legs, arms or covering. In the center of the room was 
an old fashioned, four sided divan, upon moving which a most unsightly stain 
was revealed, disfiguring the middle of the fine carpet. The full light of day 
made terrible revelations. ‘The curtains were very dirty, and so moth eaten 
that they almost fell to pieces at the touch. The chairs and sofas in addition 
to being crippled were riddled with moth holes. As for the bedsteads, my 
California visitor had not exaggerated. “They were actually all tied together 
with ropes to keep them from falling, and their broken springs and worn out 
mattresses made sleeping upon them anything but restful. One only, that 
which Mr. Young, my husband’s predecessor, had brought with him and con- 
stantly used, was sound and whole. In the dining-room the large and originally 
very handsome extension table had to have its rickety legs supplemented by 
dry goods boxes. All of the chairs were shaky, and most of them were 
really unsafe. The beautiful set of china-ware mentioned in the inventory was 
” Absolutely there were not enough dishes for our own family use. 
Many other things mentioned in that delightful document were entirely lacking. 
For instance, two teakwood cabinets were conspicuously absent from the draw- 
ing-room, and they were discovered, after a most persistent search, in two of the 
kitchens. Other pieces of furniture very much needed in our establishment had 
been otherwise appropriated. Who was responsible for all this destruction 
and misappropriation we did not know, nor why no effort had been made to 
restore things to their proper positions. Probably, because there had been no 
mistress in the Legation for years. Mr. Young, being in affliction, cared very 
little for society, and seldom entertained. It was a discouraging state of 
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from Shanghai. It even seemed doubtful whether we should be able to get 
needed food supplies up before the close of navigation. We must manage 
somehow to get through the winter without new furniture. 

Something had to be done, and I set myself to the task of bringing order 
out of chaos, and making our house comfortable and presentable with brok- 
en bits of furniture. Fortunately the office where the Minister spent most 
of his time was tolerably well fixed. Our friends at home would have 
been interested and astonished to see how we managed to get things into 
shape, and made the apparently hopelessly demolished furniture not only 
useful but quite presentable. Everything had to be done within the pre- 
cincts of our compound and by our own servitors: but the ‘““Maquo Foo,” 
like most other legations in Peking, was a regular village, containing with- 
in its walls artisans of considerable skill, and Chinamen so clever that they 
could turn their hands to almost anything. From mending an iron bed- 
stead, or converting tin kerosene cans into reservoirs for lamps, to doing a 
fine piece of wood carving, there was never lacking a coolie willing and 
competent to undertake the job. Then there was ““Ah Nee,” our valuable 
Ning Po boy, whom we had secured from a homeward bound American in 
Yokohama. He helped the work along by interpreting and superintending. 
We bought brocades from the merchants, who daily thronged our courtyard, 
and we soon had the upholstered things mended, varnished and re-covered. 
They were almost in as good condition as when new. The English iron bed- 
steads were made stronger than ever by forcing tough bamboo sticks into the 
hollow broken legs and posts. Inspecting the room where lumber was stored, 
we found many castaway articles worth rescuing, and which were renovated 
and restored to almost their pristine beauty and usefulness. Before long we 
were rewarded for our trouble by seeing our home quite presentable. It never 
had been, and never could be, like a Legation. There was nothing grand or 
stately about it to give it an official appearance, like the English, German, 
French or other ministerial residences. Still, it had a charm which I thought 
they lacked. It was bright, cheerful and homelike. We were often told that 
it was more like a home than any other house in Peking. The walls, especially 
those of the drawing-room, were hopelessly stained by dampness. We con- 
cealed them as much as possible by silken hangings and embroideries, pending 
the arrival of proper paper which we had ordered from Boston. The bed- 
room walls were freshened with Chinese paper. A rather tasteful set of China- 
ware at Taillieu’s store, that had long done duty by being hired out at picnics 
and race course tiffins was the only table service obtainable at Peking. That 
we bought and used for the family, and for all our entertainments that winter. 
I fervently hoped that it would not be recognized by the old timers in its new 
surroundings. No doubt it was, but what did it matter? An auction sale 
at the British Legation of the effects of Sir Henry Parkes, the recently deceased 
British Minister, which came off at this time, enabled us to supply ourselves 
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with glasses, dessert sets and other much needed articles. Our rugs were 
ordered from the native factory in Peking and were woven in a surprisingly 
short time. It was difficult to find quarters for our large family, but, by some 
crowding, we contrived to stow ourselves and leave space for guests besides, 
and thus we settled down for the first of the many winters in Peking. 

While I am on the subject, let me describe as well as I can some peculiari- 
ties of our house, the official residence of the representative of what we proudly 
claim to be the greatest and richest government in the world’. There were so 
many peculiarities that it is difficult to begin. It is like all Chinese houses, a 
bungalow of one story, built of sun dried bricks, with the picturesque, high 
pointed, curly-cued, tiled roofs, peculiar to that country. Originally, I think, 
it was a purely native house of the better sort, which had been modernized, 
to a certain extent, by putting in foreign windows, grates, doors, and chim- 
neys, and by having had its brick floors covered by hard wood. The curi- 
ously shaped ceilings add much to the apparent height of the rooms and to 
their unique appearance. They follow the conformation of the roof, going 
up from the rafters to the ridge and down again; each one of these divisions 
is called a chen. They vary in size, according to the house, and are not 
divided by partitions, but by screens or hangings. In renting quarters at a 
Chinese inn, the natives will take one or more chens, as they may require. Of 
course foreigners always take a complete apartment. Our drawing-room had 
apparently been a large hall, divided into eight chens, but a real partition 
now separated three chens from the others, leaving two large rooms, the 
smaller of which served as the Minister’s office for the first years of our resi- 
dence, and the other for the drawing-room. The ceilings, native fashion, were 
composed of a lattice work of bamboo covered with paper. In the principal 
rooms the bamboos had been replaced by laths and plaster, but some of the 
sleeping-rooms and halls were still paper. These ceilings always informed 
us, by their curious undulations, when the wind was rising. During the fre- 
quent wind storms of Peking they rose and fell and made a peculiar noise like 
the flapping of sails at sea. There was another advantage in this especial kind 
of ceilings. They formed fine quarters for the destitute, homeless rats, who, 
without such shelter, might have died during those terrible winter nights when 
the ground was frozen for three feet below the surface, and beggars and dogs 
perished by dozens from cold, in the streets. “There must have been a large 
family of them over my head, to judge from the squeaks and squeals. The 
old father rat was the most interesting, as he was the most in evidence. He was 
devoured by curiosity to know what sort of a being inhabited the space below, 
which had not been occupied for years, if ever, before it was fitted up for my 
chamber. He gnawed a convenient hole just over my writing table, and there 
his bright eyes peered at me every night. In the moments (too many they 
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were) when overcome by homesickness I gave way, in the solitude of my 
chamber, to bitter feelings, there almost seemed to be a gleam of sympathy in 
his glance. What my fellow lodgers lived on at first puzzled me, but I 
discovered after a while that they were fellow boarders also. By the over- 
head route they had easy access to my store-room, where gnawed bags of 
hominy and rice and filchens of bacon bearing prints of sharp teeth, revealed 
their secret. Years afterwards when the conventional lath and plaster rendered 
my bed-room more habitable, I really missed my friends, the rodents. 

With such ceilings, and with the loosely fitting window sashes and the 
open grates, we were never in danger of asphyxiation. Coming as we did 
from a milder climate, and from a furnace heated house, we suffered during 
the intensely cold nights. Sometimes it seemed as if, in spite of our accumulated 
coverings of quilts, blankets, and even furs, we should be frozen before morn- 
ing. However, we weathered that winter, which was a remarkably severe one, 
and emerged next spring in robust health. Gradually these and many other 
evils were remedied and deficiencies supplied. 

The Legation was a rambling old house of twelve rooms under one roof, 
all, of course, on the ground floor, but owing to peculiar circumstances, we 
were deprived of the use of two of the rooms for the first year. The kitchen, 
laundry, servants’ and other rooms were in the back courtyard. There was 
a guest house across the compound in wretched condition, and other buildings 
too dilapidated to be occupied. “The guest house, consisting of two rooms 
and a bath, was repaired and served for Charles Jr.’s quarters for several 
years. The redeeming feature of our house was its brightness. The big 
south windows admitted floods of sunlight so warm that really, except upon 
occasions when a cold wind was blowing, we scarcely needed a fire until 
night. It was fine for my plants, which bloomed and bourgeoned, and made the 
drawing-room like a big conservatory. Desiring one day to get more air into 
the room, I attempted to open the windows. ‘To my astonishment I discovered 
that they were tightly closed with strips of paper pasted entirely over the 
frames. Those papers, the old servants declared, had been pasted there to 
keep out dust before General Grant’s visit to Peking at least five or six years 
previous, and they had never been removed. No wonder I had fancied a 
strange odor in the parlor. Our first meal in our dining-room was a tiffin, to 
which we were invited by General Smithers. He was our Consul at Chinkiang 
and had been sent up to take charge of the Legation after Mr. Young’s 
departure, until Col. Denby’s arrival. Before resigning his charge he wished 
us to be his guests at lunch. According to the custom there, which we found 
very pleasant and convenient, we had all breakfasted in our own rooms. It 
was a very nice tiffin, I remember, and memorable to us because of its being 
the first time we were gathered around our own table, and it was cooked and 
served by those who were henceforth to be our own retainers. There were 
several courses and wines for each. The General would call to the fine look- 
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ing, dignified head waiter “‘claret joe,”’ “‘sherry joe.” Not understanding that 
**joe’” was General Smithers’ attempt to pronounce the Chinese equivalent for 
wine, as “‘claret wine,’ “sherry wine,”’ I fell into the natural error of sup- 
posing that he was addressing the boy by name. “‘Joe,”’ as I ignorantly dubbed 
him, became our No. 2 boy, and that was his legation name during all the 
years while he was our efficient and valued servant. 


FOR THE COMMAND OF THE FAR EASTERN MARKET. 


BY..O.: P.. AUSTIN 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
CONCLUDED 
SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN TRADE. 


The United States occupies a more satisfactory position in the import trade 
of Japan than in any other of the oriental countries. © While many of the 
Americans engaged in business in Japan complain of unsatisfactory packing 
and unwillingness of our manufacturers to make goods to suit the requirements 
of the local market, the fact that Japan is in the Temperate Zone, with wants 
more nearly similar to those of our own people than are those of tropical coun- 
tries, renders our general products and manufactures more suitable than they 
are in tropical communities of the Orient. This fact, coupled with the pres- 
ence of a large number of Americans pushing American business in Japan, and 
the even more important fact that the United States is the nearest manufac- 
turing country and the nearest producer of most of the articles required by 
Japan, seems to offer the principal explanation of our relatively greater com- 
mercial success in Japan than in any other of the oriental countries, and these 
reasons also apply, in a somewhat modified form, to our trade with China. 

Moreover, in proximity, in supply of shipping and therefore frequency of 
inter-communication, and in the number of Americans located in its business 
centers and engaged in commerce, Japan offers to American commerce advan- 
tages greater than those of any other of the oriental countries. Not only is 
Japan a constant customer and rapidly increasing her demands for the prod- 
ucts of the United States, but she in turn supplies large quantities of products 
for which the United States is dependent upon other parts of the world, such 
as raw and manufactured silks, tea, matting, camphor, and other articles of 
this character. Japan’s imports have more than quadrupled since 1894, and 
our share of these rapidly growing imports has increased from 9.4 per cent in 
1894 to 15.7 per cent in 1904 and 21.4 per cent in 1905; the share of 
Germany has increased from 6.7 per cent in 1894 to 8.7 per cent in 1905; 
while that of the United Kingdom has fallen from 36.3 per cent in 1894 to 
23.6 per cent in 1905. China, which has become a serious rival of the United 
States in supplying raw cotton to Japan, furnished in 1894, 14.9 per cent of 
the total imports of all kinds into Japan; in 1904, 14.8 per cent, and in 1905, 
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10.8 per cent; and India, from which Japan draws largely for cotton, supplied 
to that country in 1894, 8.9 per cent of her total imports, in 1904, 18.3 per 
cent, and in 1905, 18.5 per cent. This great increase in imports from India 
was due to abnormally large importations of Indian rice in 1903, 1904 and 


1905. 
CHINA. 


China holds first rank among the oriental countries as a consumer of Ameri- 
can products. Her total commerce in 1905 was 492 million dollars, of 
which 326 millions were imports and 166 millions exports. The imports direct 
from the United States, including Hawaii, were, in 1905, 56 millions of dol- 
lars in value and the exports direct to the United States 1934 millions. These 
figures of imports from and exports to the United States do not include the 
American merchandise imported from Hongkong, or the Chinese merchandise 
exported to Hongkong and sent thence to the United States. As the official 
reports of the United States show exports to Hongkong in 1905 amounting to 
8 million dollars and imports from Hongkong amounting to over 1! millions, 
it may be assumed that about 64 million dollars’ worth of American merchan- 
dise entered China in 1905 and about 21 millions’ worth of the products of 
China entered the United States in that year. This would indicate that the 
United Staes supplied pracically 20 per cent of the imports of China in 1905 
and took nearly 14 per cent of her exports. Our exports to China and Hong- 
kong in 1905 were 66 million dollars, against 56 millions to Japan, 534 mil- 
lons to India, and 534 millions to the Philippines. The growth in our ex- 
ports to China has been rapid, and especially so in recent years, but in no single 
year has the increase been so great as that in 1905, when our exports to that 
country were more than double those of any earlier year. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENLARGED SALES OF COTTON GOODS. 


It is in cotton goods and miscellaneous manufactures and merchandise that 
the greatest opportunity now awaits the American exporters in the markets of 
China. Of cotton drills and sheetings we are supplying about three-fourths 
of the total imports, but of the 8 million dollars’ worth of shirtings imported 
in 1904 we supplied less than | million dollars’ worth, and in the 16 million 
dollars’ worth of miscellaneous cottons, such as T-cloths, cotton Italians, 
lastings, cotton flannels, towels, and printed goods of various sorts, the United 
States is not mentioned in the official reports and apparently participates in but 
very small degree, if at all, in supplying them. Most of the miscellaneous 
cottons which are now chiefly or exclusively supplied by other countries are of 
special qualities, which require them to be especially manufactured for China 
and similar markets. In southern China, which has a tropical or subtropical 
climate, goods of an extremely light weight are required, and local customs in 
certain sections demand them in dark colors. In the T-cloths, lastings, Ital- 
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ians, and prints, local requirements as to widths, lengths of pieces, weights, 
colors, and patterns must be recognized in the manufacture by those who expect 
success in the local market. 


IMPORTS OF YARN, ETC., BY COMPETITORS. 


Fully one-half of the imports of China are of a class in which the United 
States can not expect to compete. Of the 235 million dollars’ worth of im- 
ports into China in the calendar year 1904, 25 millions represented opium; 12 
millions, sugar; 3 millions, rice; 5 millions, coal; 3 2-3 millions, fish; 3 mil- 
re-exportation; 2 millions tin and sundry other articles, such as pepper, sandal- 
wood, seaweed, etc., making an aggregate of about 75 million dollars’ worth 
of articles in which we are not competitors. In addition, there are imported 
into China annually about 50 million dollars’ worth of cotton yarns, chiefly 
from India and Japan, which have in recent years driven European yarns out 
of that market and shows that there is little prospect that we shall be able to ° 
rival them in this line. The United States has not attempted, in recent years 
at least, to compete even with European countries in supplying cotton yarn to 
any part of the world outside her own territory. Of the 100 million dollars’ 
worth of cotton yarn and thread imported into the various countries in 1903 
the United States supplied but $172,000, or about one-sixth of | per cent, 
while Europe supplied 56 per cent and Asia the remaining 44 per cent; and 
the fact that Europe has been driven out of the markets of China by the low 
prices at which yarn is furnished from India and Japan makes it quite apparent 
that competition in this line by the United States is, for the present at least, 
quite impracticable. The near-by and plentiful supplies of coal in Japan, 
which are placed on shipboard in the western parts of that country at about 
$3 (gold) per ton, offer us little opportunity at that distance from our mines. 


ACTIVITY OF JAPAN AND EUROPEAN TRADE RIVALS. 


American trade with China seems to be increasing more rapidly than that 
of the European countries. Europe supplied in 1890 approximately 30 per 
cent of the total imports of China (including that furnished through Hong- 
kong), and in 1904 also supplied about 30 per cent, thus showing no increase 
in the percentage supplied of the total imports into China. The United States 
supplied in 1890 approximately 8 per cent of the total imports of China (in- 
cluding those by way of Hongkong) and in 1904 about 13 per cent. As to 
Japan, it may be said that while the large proportion of the 36 million dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise which she supplies to China, including that sent to 
Hongkong, is cotton yarn, coal, matches, and tea, there are indications that 
in miscellaneous merchandise Japan is likely to become in time a serious rival. 
The aptitude of her people for imitating the manufactures of other countries, 
her cheap labor, proximity to the markets, and the fact that her manufactures 
are being pushed in China by Japanese, who quickly learn to speak, read, and 
write the Chinese language and can thus readily come into closer relations with 
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the natives than Europeans or Americans ever can, give the Japanese great 
advantages, to which they are keenly alive and of which they are taking 
prompt advantage. Germany is also making vigorous efforts to extend her 
trade in the Orient, and especially in China and Japan. Her line of steam- 
ships to China and Japan is managed with the greatest care and attention to 
detail, and is extremely popular. She has established her commercial port of 
Kiaochow on the coast of China and built docks, warehouses, and conve- 
niences for commerce at a large expenditure. Her manufacturers are duplicat- 
ing the varieties of English, American, and other manufactures now popular in 
China and the Orient generally, and selling them in these markets at extremely 
low prices and on the most favorable terms, though probably not under the 
name of the countries whose manufactures they duplicate. Yet with all these 
efforts the exports of Germany to China and Hongkong have only increased, 
according to her own statistics, from 7 million dollars in 1890 to 12 millions 
in 1902, a gain of but 5 million dollars in that time, while those of the United 
States in the same time grew from 7144 millions to 32 millions, a gain of 241/42 
millions. The United Kingdom shows exports to China and Hongkong of 
46 millions in 1890 and 46 millions in 1902, thus showing no gain. Russia 
shows exports to China and Hongkong in 1890 of 1 2/3 million dollars and 
in 1901 of 5 millions, a gain of 3 1/3 millions. Japan shows exports to 
China and Hongkong in 1890 of 12!4 millions and in 1902 of 3534 millions, 
a gain of 2314 millions. India shows exports to China and Hongkong of 46 
millions in 1890 and 57 millions in 1902, a gain of 11 millions. Most of the 
gains of India and Japan have been in articles in which the United States does 
not attempt to compete, chiefly cotton yarn, and in the case of Japan also coal 
and matches. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The total commerce of the Philippine Islands amounted to 65 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1905, about equally divided between imports and 
exports, both of which have enlarged materially since American occupation. 


CHARACTER AND DESTINATION OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS.. 


The exports of the islands, which average more than 30 million dollars 
(gold) per annum, consists chiefly of hemp, sugar, copra, and tobacco, of 
which the values in the fiscal year 1905 were: Hemp, over 22 millions; 
sugar, 5 millions; copra, 2 millions, and tobacco, 2 millions, the latter being 
almost equally divided between leaf tobacco and manufactures of tobacco. 
Of the 22 million dollars’ worth of hemp exported, 13 millions, or over one- 
half, went to the United States, 8 millions to the United Kingdom, and the 
remainder was widely distributed. Of the 5 million dollars’ worth of sugar, 
exported, | 1/3 millions went to Hongkong for refining and probably thence 
chiefly into China; a little less than 3 millions went to the United States, 
and a little more than three-fourths of a million dollars’ worth each to 
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China and Japan. Of the 1 million dollars’ worth of leaf tobacco ex- 
ported, three-fourths went to Spain, and of the | million dollars’ worth of 
cigars exported one-half went to Hongkong and China, one-fourth to Aus- 
tralia, the East Indies, and Japan, and the remainder chiefly to Europe, while 
but one thousand dollars’ worth, or one-tenth of | per cent, went to the United 
States. Of the 2 million dollars’ worth of copra exported, about two-thirds 
went to France, where the art of manufacturing cocoa butter and other prod- 
ucts of this sort has attained the highest perfection. Of the total exportation 
of the fiscal year 1905, amounting to 3214 million dollars, 11 3/5 millions 
went to the United States, 8 1/3 millions to the United Kingdom, 3 1/3 
China and Hongkong, 1'4 millions to France, and a little over 1 million to 
Spain. The total exports of the fiscal year 1905 and of the calendar year 
1904 exceeded those of any earlier year. 


IMPORTS INCREASE WITH INCREASE OF EXPORTS. 


The imports of merchandise into the islands (omitting Government sup- 
plies) amounted in the fiscal year 1905 to $30,876,350, and in the calendar 
year 1904 to $29,577,731, against an average of 3314, millions in 1902 and 
1903, and 30 millions in 1901. This falling off in imports in 1904 as com- 
pared with the preceding year was due chiefly to the decrease in rice imports, 
which fell from 12!4 million dollars’ value in 1903 to 734 millions in 1904. 
The annual imports since American occupation have been practically double 
those prior to that time. 


THE UNDERTOW IN CHINESE EDUCATIONAL AND 
OTHER REFORMS. 


BY ARTHUR H. SMITH, L. L. D., D. D. 


Author “Chinese Characteristics,” etc. 


Hon. John W. Foster referring in a magazine articie to the large number 
of works upon Oriental subjects, makes the suggestive remark that “‘probably in 
no previous period of the history of the human race has there been awakened 
such concentrated attention to one portion of the earth and its inhabitants.” 
In common with the rest of the world, Americans have begun to feel an especial 
interest in the Chinese Empire and there has, little by little, come to be a stock 
of information in regard to it which is of great service in the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion. But in comparison with what we ought to know, 
and must know, our knowledge of China is at present little more than a thin 
veneer to our ignorance. ‘That vast changes are taking place in that ancient 
Empire is, of course, a familiar fact, but there is so much difficulty in getting 
a correct background and our acquaintance with Chinese antecedents is so 
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slight, that not many Americans are able accurately to gauge the progress 
which has been already made—much less to anticipate the future. Even for 
those who have spent a life-time in China, this is by no means an easy task 
and this fact should encourage the modesty of the American editor who is 
occasionally disposed to admit that there may be aspects of foreign affairs 
upon which dogmatic opinions should be reserved. ‘The final and definite 
adoption within the past two years by the Chinese Government of a program 
of Western Education is naturally understood as committing the Empire to 
progress and to all that this pregnant word connotes. This is especially the 
case since China is neighbor to Japan, an empire which has excited the sur- 
prise and admiration of the world by its deliberate and thorough transform- 
ation. The confusion of Western predicates may be exemplified by the cir- 
cumstance that a few years ago a large volume was published entitled “‘China 
in Transformation,” giving a hopeful view of the strange changes which are 
taking place before our very eyes. It was followed a year or two later by 
another work called “China in Decay,’ with the sub-title ‘““The Story of a 
Disappearing Empire.’’ Each of these books was written by an author with 
large knowledge of the subject, but from radically different points of view. 
It is easy to show that in the attempted “‘transformation’”” of China great 
progress has already been made, and that the tokens of radical and far reach- 
ing innovations are much in evidence, and especially in the great centers of 
life and activity. 

China bristles with new schools and “‘colleges.”” The scholars are clad 
in semi-foreign costume, and are drilled in athletics, in which many of them 
take great interest and pride, as well as in a military drill which is accepted, 
contrary to all Chinese traditions and ideals, as a necessary means to make 
the country strong, an object which the new patriotism holds forth to scholastic 
view with a steady persistence. In ports like Shanghai, Canton, Foochow, or 
Tientsin, this new student class is a picturesque feature in every landscape. 
The total number rises into many tens of thousands and their influence is 
strong and persuasive. ‘Then there is the new education for young women, 
directly imitated from the schools which altruistic foreigners in China have 
been cultivating for something more than two generations. Without entering 
upon this topic in detail, it is safe to say that it constitutes one of the foremost 
signs and evidences of real progress in China, and is full of hope. China has 
always been a democratic country, and its women have greatly influenced 
its greatest men. Now that the ideal of education for women has been 
formally accepted, it is evident that a new and powerful force has been 
liberated with unlimited possibilities for good. 

The growing influence of the press in China is a phenomenon, the im- 
portance of which is not easily exaggerated. That it has made the officials 
and the Government very uneasy is natural and inevitable, as has been 
evidenced by rigorous, repressive measures against it. But from the safe 
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shelter of the foreign ‘‘concessions” the flood of periodical literature flows on 
unchecked and irrepressible, some of it bad, some neutral and feeble, and not 
a little vigorous, independent, fearless, and tingling with a life hitherto un- 
known in the Empire. Considerations of this sort might be, and ought to be, 
taken into account in any just estimate of China’s state. But they form 
singly and in combination but a fraction of the foreground, and there is a 
wide background which they keep altogether out of sight. 

It is true that the new education is revolutionary and persuasive,—but only 
in spots. A few years ago an intelligent and well educated Chinese teacher 
made an extended tour through large regions of two of the northern provinces, 
and wherever he went he made it a point to inspect every government school 
of which he heard. In every instance, however, he was disappointed. Not a 
single one was in operation,—either the teacher had gone, or the scholars had 
not come! Down to this present date this general condition prevails to an 
extent little realized. Thanks to Dr. Tenney’s exertions, Chihli is the most 
‘advanced province in an educational way, and has by far the most progres- 
sive and intelligent Governor General, but even Chihli leaves much to be 
desired. In other provinces, however, there is no more comparison possible 
with Chihli than there is between Chihli and Massachusetts. The primary 
schools particularly, upon which the whole educational scheme depends, have 
been left to be developed last, with the natural result that they have not been 
developed at all. 

To a considerable extent it may truthfully be said that the new Chinese 
educational system, beginning with ‘‘colleges,”” followed by “‘middle schools,”’ 
and topped off with primary schools is a pyramid standing upon its apex. 
Within a few hundred yards of the spot where these lines are written is one 
of the new. grade “‘primary schools’ taught by a literary graduate whom the, 
writer has known from his boyhood. He is a middle-aged fossil of the 
old type, who has never taken the least interest in mathematics, geography, or 
general learning. He never cared to subscribe to any newspaper or magazine, 
though abundantly able, and could have had the reading of several for the 
asking,—but for sufficient reasons he never asked. This man is now teaching a 
new government primary school, supported by a special tax on land. Every 
once in a while an “‘inspector’’ comes around, sees nothing, and reports nobody 
knows what, for the district magistrate, a disciple, if not a descendant, of 
Galileo, cares for none of these things. 

In considering China’s changes, it is important to take account of the vast 
size of the Empire as contradistinguished from the relatively minute area of 
Japan. Not only so, but we must lay stress upon the heterogeneity of the 
Empire. Feudalism in form has been abolished for two millenniums, but 
feudal Europe was not more incongruous in many of its aspects than is the 
China of to-day. Its “‘uniformity of language’’ might as well be termed 
multiformity. North China, Mid-China, South China, West China,—these 
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are, in a real sense, separate kingdoms, not “‘diverse as the billows but 
one as the Sea,” but differing in origin, tradition, custom, needs, aspirations. 
They have a common literature and common ideas, and by this have been 
unified into the singular composite which under the name of the Chinese Empire 
bewilders foreigners, and perplexes even the Chinese themselves. 

The opprobrious nicknames used by Chinese of one region regarding natives 
of another region are only the index and illustration of its inherent diversity, 
That it will eventually tend to disappear is as good as certain, and this would 
perhaps very speedily be the case were there anywhere in China a national 
leader. But were such a man discovered (or invented) to-day, he would 
have a difficult task before him, since the fact that he came from Somewhere 
must predispose against him the people from every other province. 

The provincial clannishness of the Chinese, which seems to us so childish 
and so in contrast to Western ideals, has its roots in the strongest instincts of 
mankind,—the desire for that self-preservation which is said to be the first 
law of nature. Yet given such a born leader of men, he would combine the 
various elements of China just as the Founders of the T’ang, the Sung, and 
the Ming did in their days. But on each of these, and other like occasions, 
the decay of a dynasty and the slow rise of the next, has involved, say, fifty 
years of greater or less anarchy, part in the disruption and the rest in the slow 
accretion. But now circumstances are radically different. The whole civilized 
world has a stake in China, and has not the smallest idea of standing passively 
by while China slowly and with immense bloodshed goes through its periodic 
evolution of revolution. One of the salient facts of Chinese life is the recipro- 
cal jealousy of those in office. When Li Hung Chang was in power his 
province of Anhui was everywhere to the fore. Now that he has gone Anhui 
has gone too. ‘‘Only the men of Hu have talent” is the genial motto over 
the doors of the examination hall at Wu Ch’ang fu. In accordance with this 
view, Hunan has been an unmanageable province down to very recent times, 
but having really more “‘talent” than others it has become more rapidly en- 
lightened. In addition to the inevitable collision between provinces and fam- 
ilies, there is a rising race hostility of the Chinese to the Manchu, one of the 
most ominous signs upon the Chinese horizon. Many of the students who 
have been abroad—especially those who have studied in Japan— have 
come back practically anarchists. The baleful expression ““Ko-ming tang” 
or “Opposed to authority Clique’ is everywhere heard, and is a note of 
terror to officials and to the Court. The dynamite bomb is one of the sin- 
ister adjuncts of Western civilization in China, used for the first time against 
the Imperial Commission to study Constitutional Government just as they 
were leaving Peking in the autumn of 1905, and now again in the public 
murder (although as a fact a revolver was finally employed) of the ultra 
conservative Governor of Anhui, En Ming. The evident alarm of Peking 
is at once evidenced by the restriction, to the narrowest limits, of Imperial 
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audiences. The medieval barbarity with which the family of the offender 
is treated, is highly ominous for China’s abolition of ex-territoriality. 

There is never any difficulty in China, as there has not been in Russia 
with which China presents numerous instructive analogies, in getting men 
(and probably women) to sacrifice themselves for an idea. To the easy 
going Chinese this is a new and startling development. There is great 
unrest in sections of China widely separated, and unrest of a character 
hitherto unknown, for the “‘revolutionaries” are always said to have a 
large supply of foreign arms and ammunition. Kuangsi, Hunan, Kuangtung 
are among the provinces which have recently been in arms on a larger or less 
scale, and the same is liable to be true anywhere at any time. The terrible 
famine of last winter was neglected by the authorities until foreigners took up 
the relief on a large scale. It is perfectly well known to the people that 
neither the officials nor the Government cared anything about loss of life—so 
many the less to make trouble, was the comment of a taotai to a friend of 
the writer who pointed out that many Chinese lives would be sacrificed. Not 
all officials feel so, and perhaps not many would express their feeling, but it 
is profoundly real. 

The rainfall of China, especially in the northern part, is percarious. It 
is not certain that the present year will not witness a dangerous scarcity. In 
that case the political consequences in a land where the Emperor is supposed 
to hold “tthe Decree of Heaven’’ only as long as mundane things are in 
proper order, might and would be more serious than the economic and the 
sociological. Throughout China, as throughout the Far East, and perhaps 
the world, there is a rise in prices which is as inexplicable to the ordinary 
Chinese as a tidal wave, and at times equally disastrous. In either case, it is 
the Government which is responsible. New articles from abroad are more 
and more displacing old ones, and although this makes “‘bright prospects” for 
trade, it starves the unadaptable, small Chinese dealer, and it is vain to tell 
him that it is beneficial for Mankind that he should be displaced and others 
trample on his body to rise to greater heights. China is alleged to be experi- 
menting with ‘‘reforms,”” but it is generally like the ‘‘reforming’’ of the clouds, 
meaning a readjustment of the same atoms in new shapes. By the last treaty 
with Great Britain, China was to have complete currency reform, but the 
currency has never been so bad as now. Copper coins ostensibly representing 
ten cash, but really of little more than half that value, have flooded the coun- 
try at the rate of more than sixteen thousand millions per annum, and though 
issued from government mints are refused in payment of taxes, and have added 
one more to the chaotic vagaries of an already intolerable exchange, and have 
mulcted the people of millions of taels. By the same treaty, mining rights 
were to be defined, but as a result, mining is almost or quite stopped. Rail- 
ways were to be built, and to a certain extent on old concessions are in 
process of extension, but the Chinese are financially and inherently unable as 
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yet to build them for themselves, and will suffer no one else to do it for them. 
So that while the principle of railway extension has been definitely adopted, 
practically nothing is done by the Chinese themselves and but little by others. 
“Constitutional Government”’ is the present hobby, but nobody knows (or 
cares) what it is, and insofar as it means cutting off illicit income and the 
suppression of bribes and blackmail, no one is at present competent to work it 
even were it wanted. ‘The movement for the suppression of opium smoking 
is a perfectly real and genuine one, and has been put into operation at great 
centers like Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Foochow, and Canton, with stringency 
and success. But the period allotted for the reform (ten years) is three times 
too long. The planting of the poppy is for the most part absolutely uninter- 
dicted. The sale of opium is not tabooed, but only the smoking, and that 
only in certain places. In the interior cities even these easy regulations are 
only heard of distantly and without effect. In practice the “‘joints” go on as 
before, or they have to pay a “‘license’’ which is a forced levy, and are thus 
protected from further trouble. In the county next to the one where this 
article is written, the magistrate, his brother, his wife, his secretaries, and very 
many of his followers are all smokers:—how is reform to issue from such a 
nest as that? In another county, as the result of a perfunctory proclamation 
by an opium-smoking magistrate some smokers were arrested by the runners, 
taken to the yamen, but dismissed by the official, who advised them to be more 
private in their smoking in the future. 

The shrewd Chinese themselves measure the threats of moral advance- 
ment with the foot-rule of ages of experience. To them there is an unreality 
about it which comes from the all persuasive presence of the most fatal defect 
of the Chinese character—insincerity. There is everywhere a lack of moral 
stamina, an incapacity to resist the temptation of the white metal when admin- 
istered in large doses, which is most depressing. China’s next greatest lack, 
after character and conscience, is Men. With the largest population in the 
world, how is it that real Men are so hard to find? 

In spite of all this, we are certain of the future reformation of China, 
but it is to be a longer and far harder task than many of us have been willing 
to admit. One of the taotais accompanying the first party of Imperial Com- 
missioners to study “‘constitutional government’ abroad, remarked to the 
writer (a fellow passenger on a Pacific liner): ‘‘China will only be re- 
formed after much bloodshed. No nation ever rose to liberty otherwise.” 

The venerable W. A. P. Martin, the oldest and by far the most dis- 
tinguished American in China, has been telling his Chinese students the same 
thing. Not being either a prophet or the son of a prophet the writer hesitates 
to accept this as a certain principle. But one thing is fixed,—China is in 
need of profound moral renovation. No amount, no degree of intellectual, 
commercial, industrial, sociological amelioration can impart it. It can come 
only from moral sources. Long experience shows that the impulse must come 
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as it does come, and always has come, from without. In aiding in this work, 
Americans have an important duty, which is likewise their highest interest. 

Fifty years—a century—hence it will be one of the most pressing questions 
of America; what is our relation to the great and ancient Empire who is our 
western neighbor. Nay, it is a question to-day, and upon its answer the 
illimitable issues of the Future depend. 


THE NEW CHINA IN THE MAKING. 


BY HON. EDWIN DENBY. 
Member of Congress. 


The Retirement of Sir Robert Hart. 


One day in March, 1887, the writer, then a boy of seventeen, called 
upon Sir Robert Hart, Inspector General of Customs, to ask for an appoint- 
ment in the service. The great I. G. stood, as was his custom, at a high 
desk in a bleak little office, unadorned save with a few Chinese scrolls upon 
the walls. He was enwrapped in a blanket bound about him with a leather 
strap, which he was accustomed to wear during the cold winters of Peking 
when at work. Application for appointment to the service was duly made. 
Sir Robert said: ‘Don’t do it; don’t bury yourself in China; it is not neces- 
sary for you Americans to leave your country and build up careers abroad. 
We of Great Britain have to; our Islands are too small to hold us all, but you 
have a great, wonderful country. Go home, go to college, and help build 
up your own United States, and make a career there.” 

With the frankness of boyhood, I assured Sir Robert that I had no in- 
tention of remaining permanently in China, but would retire after my first 
septennial period of service, and stay at home. Sir Robert said very sadly: 
‘“‘Ah, no you won't! Many men who come to China think they will go 
home; home is always a dream, but hardly ever does a man give up service 
here. There is something in this service that chains us to our tasks. I have 
known men to resign three times, but always come back again, and take up 
the old work. If you stay seven years in China, you will live your life here, 
as I have done;—and often, in spite of the great success that I have had, 
and the good I think I have accomplished, I regret, deeply regret, that I did 
not make my career among my own people, in my own land.” 

Three months later, I became fourth assistant in the Customs Service. 

Recent press dispatches announce the proposed withdrawal of Sir Robert 
Hart from the Inspector Generalship of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms Service, and the appointment in his place of Sir Robert E. Bredon. 
When that proposed change goes into effect, it will mark the close of the 
active career of one of the most remarkable men that Great Britain has pro- 
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duced in the last half century. It was fitting that the land of Clive and 
Hastings should give to the world its greatest Asiatic administrator, and it is 
a characteristic of the changed era in which he lived that Sir Robert’s power 
should have been based upon moral force and exercised with benign kindness. 
The closing of such a career can only be viewed with regret by the world at 
large, and with the tenderest interest by the great body of men who have 
been at various times in the Customs Service in China. During the writer’s 
service in the Customs, he was brought into intimate contact with Sir Robert, 
and felt for him not alone the respect due to a great superior, but the affection 
and high regard only given to noble qualities and great ability. 

Sir Robert Hart’s connection with the Chinese Imperial Maritime Ser- 
vice began in June 1859 under Horatio N. Lay, Inspector General. Lay 
was charged with having exceeded his authority in the purchase of a con- 
siderable fleet of war vessels from Great Britain, known in Anglo-Chinese 
history as the Lay-Osborne flotilla. The government repudiated the pur- 
chase, and finally England took back the fleet. But Lay’s power was broken. 
In 63 Sir Robert, then Mr. Hart, became Inspector General of the Customs, 
a service which was then in its infancy, giving no promise of the magnificent 
development that occurred at a later date. 

A word or two to the raison d’ etre of this remarkable anomaly in 
international affairs may not be out of place. It sprang from the abysmal 
mire of the Tai Ping Rebellion which devastated Southern and Central 
China in the decade prior to 1860. In °54 during the disorders consequent 
upon the destroying march of the rebels toward Peking, a band of Chinese 
desperadoes seized the native city of Shanghai. This was before the Ameri- 
can, Frederick G, Ward, organizer of the Ever Victorious Army, 
subsequently made so famous by Charles George Gordon, had 
commenced his campaign. The native authorities of Shanghai fled 
in terror. The native custom house was deserted. Vessels entered 
and cleared without paying duty. Disorder piled upon disorder, 
until finally a handful of foreigners, resident at Shanghai, took matters 
into their own hands. The three consuls of England, France and America 
constituted themselves into a kind of unofficial custom house, to receive notes 
for the payment of duty, and to issue papers to vessels entering and leaving 
the port. This system worked badly, and its duration was brief. It was fol- 
lowed by the appointment by the Chinese government, of three foreigners to 
administer the service at the port of Shanghai under the authority of Peking. 
Their duties were so well performed and their administration so economical, 
that it made instant appeal to the authorities at Peking, and the plan then 
tentatively inaugurated was formally adopted for the collection of duties 
on foreign commerce. ‘Thus was born, at the time of internal distress, 
when the Manchu dynasty tottered upon its throne, that great service that 
was to prove its strong support in later years. 
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And then came the opportunity for Sir Robert Hart, then student in- 
terpreter in the British Consular Service, to win immortality in the history of 
Britain and of China. He quickly demonstrated his tact, his courage, and 
his high intelligence, and it was but a step to the position of chief power in 
the new service. 

How like a romance the record reads,—one of those romances that have 
in the past so often been given to the world by the sons of the British Isles! 
Out of this baby service, contemptuously referred to on one occasion as the 
“‘consul’s bantling’’ there came a service so powerful that upon it alone rest- 
ed the credit of China abroad; a service attacked in vain by reactionaries, 
and supported no less by the genius of Sir Robert Hart than by the bayonets 
of the powers. For nearly fifty years Sir Robert was the chief advisor to 
the throne. He had unlimited power in the administration of his own de- 
partment. He had the supreme confidence of his nominal masters, the Princes 
and Ministers of the Board of Foreign Affairs. It is related that once Sir 
Robert was sent for by the Board, and informed that an American firm of 
strength and integrity had offered to administer the Customs Service for one- 
half what is was costing the government. The proposition was laid before 
him without comment. In reply he said it was fortunate it should have come 
up at that time, since he intended to ask a large increase in the funds granted 
for the service. Practically without further discussion the American offer 
was declined, and Sir Robert’s request allowed. 

Upon another occasion the government placed wholly in his hands the 
making of the peace with France, and he negotiated directly by cable with 
the French foreign office, over the heads of diplomatic intermediaries, and 
peace was made at a cost of 80,000 taels in cable charges. 

At this date the service has grown until there are four immense Depart- 
ments: the Revenue Department for the collection of duties, numbering 
1,151 foreigners and 4,480 Chinese employees; the Marine Department, hav- 
ing charge of harbors, lights, etc.; the Educational Department, administering 
the T’ung Wen Kwan, and the Postal Department, a total staff, foreign and 
Chinese, of 11,980 men. Over this service until very recently, Sir Robert 
Hart has been absolute master. Promotions, dismissals, appointments,—all 
were in his hands; yet so well has he administered the service, and so free 
has it been from favoritism or the bitter ills that so often accompany autoc- 
racy, that rarely is anyone heard to question the justice and the good faith 
of the great Inspector General. Were he to attempt to wear the medals and 
decorations that have been conferred upon him by almost every government 
upon earth, his entire wardrobe would scarce accommodate the glittering col- 
lection. England made him successively Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, Knight Commander and Grand Commander of 
the same Order, and finally a Baronet. In 1885 England appointed him 
her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 
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China, but he did not take up the appointment, and remained in the Customs 
Service as Inspector General. China has conferred upon him titles without 
number; buttons and feathers and dragons, and has in addition conferred 
ancestral rank of the first order for three generations upon his ancestors. 
Some day we shall know, and history will record, how much the world 
owes to this kindly, unassuming, music-loving, tender-hearted Irishman, who 
saved a throne and kept together the apparently disintegrating mass of the 
Chinese people, until the day dawn of progress and modernization; who gave 
a superb object lesson to the nations of Asia in the integrity, faithful devotion 
to duty, and loyalty of the best type of foreigner to his employer. Through 
all the decades of the last half century, the Customs Service has been the one 
green spot in the desert waste of Chinese mal-administration and corruption. 


WAR AGAINST OPIUM. 


At Peking, on the 20th of September, 1906, an imperial edict was is- 
sued. It has passed into history as the Opium Edict. It was not the first 
effort on the part of the Imperial Government of China to bring about the 
supression of opium smoking in the country. The world knows the 
almost heart-rending incident of 1839 in which China, or rather the Im- 
perial Government and His Majesty, Tau Kwang, tried to put an end to the 
root of so many evils in China. It was an impossible scheme at that time, 
and moreover, attempted through a series of impracticable measures. The 
only harvest that the efforts of the government and the Emperor brought 
forth was the Opium War, also a striking entertainment for the edification 
of Christian powers,—‘‘A solitary instance,” comments S. Wells Williams, 
“in the history of the world, of a pagan monarch preferring to destroy what 
would injure his subjects, rather than to fill his own pockets with its sale.’ 
Nothing more. 

Things have changed since then. It does seem as if the world moves. 
The Opium Edict of September, 1906, does not follow the folly of the 
radical and sweeping pronouncements of 1839, which were then, and which 
would be now, utterly impossible. The Opium Edict of 1906 is exceed- 
ingly conservative. It allows ten years of grace to wipe out opium smoking 
from the Empire of China. Not a short period surely: not a whit too short 
a period to inaugurate so radical a reform in the social life of a nation of 
well nigh 400,000,000. 

The supplementary edict, which was issued in November, 1906, goes in- 
to details in carrying out this anti-opium movement. This edict bears the 
stamp of thorough investigation and careful study... Not a single line of it is 
hysterical. In every word, it is practical. While the opium edict allowed 
a grace of ten years to bring about a thorough prohibition of opium smoking 
and opium trade, except for medical purposes, the supplementary edict of 
November gives only six months of grace to close down a certain number of 
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opium dens, which, in the language of the edict “entice the young and un- 
employed to frequent them, and which are most injurious in their ravages.” 
Local officers are commanded to look very carefully into the closing of this 
type of dens. 

A man entered the gate of the native city of Shanghai. He was an 
European, moreover, a trained observer. It was 8:45 P. M. on the 21st of 
June, 1907: the gay lights were flickering through the dusk of the tangled 
streets. He went from one end to the other of that section of the native 
town in which opium dens are gathered together. He passed some thirty to 
forty of them, and what he saw were pieces of red paper pasted 
on the gateposts, and on the windows of the opium dens. ‘The red paper 
bore the inscription which read something after the following fashion:— 

The Emperor has commanded to cease from smoking opium. No opium 
smoking will be permitted on these premises. Most of these pieces of paper 
were dated from two, three days to a week previous to the date of this visit 
and some of the houses already had changed their occupation. ‘The more 
enterprising of the proprietors of the erstwhile opium dens had converted their 
shops into tea-houses, and were already glorying in their new prosperity. 
The dens which had not adapted themselves to the new condition of things 
seemed to be quiet and deserted. 

On the following day, that is to say the 22nd of June—mark you, it 
was many days before the limit placed by the imperial edict for the final 
closing of opium dens, which fell on the last day of the sixth moon, or the 
8th of August,—at the Chang Suho Gardens there was a tin horn tumult and 
great waste of firecrackers: the Chinese were celebrating the passing of the 
opium dens. So the native city of Shanghai turned a new leaf in its life. 
This striking chapter in the history of the native city was written largely 
through the efforts of Taotai Jui, with the vigorous backing of Viceroy Tuan 
Fang, and the virtue of this radical reform shone the brighter because of the 
rather striking contrast between the action of the native city, and the con- 
dition of the foreign city of Shanghai. Opium dens were open in the Euro- 
pean city of Shanghai through those very hours when the Chang Suho Gar- 
dens were deaf with firecrackers,—and there was not a shadow of a blush 
about it either. The dens in the European city were not thinking of such a 
thing as closing down. On the contrary, some of the custodians of Chris- 
tian civilization were talking of the impossibility of such a measure till March 
31st, 1908, up to which time the taxes had already been levied on the opium 
dens. 

The native City of Shanghai is not the leader in this vital movement, 
however. ‘Tientsin and Peking had shown her the way. Indeed, according 
to the latest report, the results of the anti-opium movement had been entirely 
satisfactory in the Province of Chihli. It was so also in a large measure in 
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Canton, Kuangsi Provinces, and more or less satisfactory in Szechuan, Che- 
kiang, Anhui, and Shansi. 

Nanking had been successful at least in reforming the military and stu- 
dent classes in this respect. It is a singular fling of sarcasm on the part of 
fate, that just those provinces which are under the famous Viceroy of Hankau, 
Chang Chihtung, whose powerful pen has been, for long, perhaps the great- 
est champion against opium, should be the slowest in effecting change in this 
respect. 

The anti-opium movement in China counts many distinguished names 
among its friends: the new Viceroy of Manchuria, Hsu Shihchong; the new- 
ly elected President of the Ministry of: Communications, Tsen Chunhsuan; 
and the new Viceroys of Yunnan and Szechuan, which are among the great- 
est opium growing provinces in China. Morover, Duke Tsai Tse, the Pres- 
ident of the Ministry of Finance, is also a devoted champion in this national 
struggle, and it does seem as if the first hour of China’s re-birth has been 
struck by the imperial edict of September, 1906. 


PROPOSED SURRENDER OF INDEMNITY TO CHINA. 


America has again shown in striking form her abiding friendship for 
the Empire of China. Despite the difficulties with this country over the ex- 
cluson of Chinese laborers, and the misunderstanding and bitterness engen- 
dered thereby in matters governmental involving her relations with the powers, 
China has always found the American President to be in fact, as in the 
stilted language of diplomacy he is described, “her great and good friend.” 
When war ravaged her borders, and one of her richest provinces was the 
scene of a devastating conflict, it was the Americans that led the belligerent 
powers to promise that the integrity of the eighteen provinces of the Empire 
proper should be respected. Prior to that, it was the American government 
that secured from all the powers, acquiescence in the principle of the open 
door, which meant the abandonment of territorial aggression. No one can 
read John Hay’s great note addressed to the powers during the Boxer 
riots and setting forth the attitude of the United States toward the dis- 
turbances then in progress, without feeling that it came from an earnest desire 
for the best interests of China herself. It is a state paper, splendid in its 
results, just and sound in its conception. "When the riots were over, and the 
representatives of the powers gathered at Peking to take stock of the damage 
done, and to force from China a convention agreeing to re-imburse all for- 
eigners and governments for losses sustained, the American government strove 
by every means in its power to keep down the breakage bill. They did 
keep it down to $333,000,000 United States gold. By protocol signed at 
Peking, China agreed to pay this sum with interest at four per cent per an- 
num, by installments running for a period of thirty-nine years. Of this in- 


demnity the share allotted to the United States was $24,440,778.81. 
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On June 15th of this year, Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed to the Chinese Minister a paper which shall be entitled to stand in 
history beside John Hay’s note as one of the greatest monuments of American 
friendliness and American justice. He rehearsed the details of China’s 
promise to make indemnity of the amount awarded in full and accredited to 
the United States. He then stated that it had been from the first the in- 
tention of the American government to revise the estimate and account against 
which the payment had been made, and “‘as proof of sincere friendship for 
China,” to voluntarily release that country from its legal liabilities for all 
payments in excess of the sum which should prove to be necessary for the 
actual indemnity to the United States and its citizens. He then stated that 
a revision had been made, and that at the next session of Congress the Presi- 
dent would ask for authority to reform the agreement with China “by re- 
mitting and cancelling the obligation of China for the payment of all that 
part of the stipulated indemnity which is in excess of the sum of $11,655,- 
492.69.”" Should Congress authorize this procedure, it will mean that the 
United States will release China from a debt of $12,785,286.12, which 
that power has solemnly covenanted to pay. 

Comment upon this episode is needless; it stands forth as a supreme act of 
friendship and of justice seldom if ever equalled in the world’s history. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ORIENTAL BUREAU 
IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The need of expert knowledge at Washington in our dealings with the 
Orient has long been felt. For many decades neither the members of the 
State Department nor the accredited representatives of our government to the 
powers of the East, were men experienced in oriental affairs, languages or 
customs. Some of the early dispatches of the State Department and our 
Ministers abroad are almost childish in their crude conception of the best 
style of address to adopt in writing to Peking and Tokyo. It is recorded 
that when our first Minister to China, Caleb Cushing, departed upon his mis- 
sion, he bore a letter describing him as ‘Count’ Caleb Cushing, it being 
thought by the sapient authorities that in this way only, could we sufficiently 
dignify our representative in the eyes of His Celestial Majesty. The gulf 
between the diverse civilizations yawned wide and deep, and doubtless for 
many years the development of China was retarded, because of the fact that 
the various powers, and especially the United States, lacked trained and ex- 
perienced men to represent her in that vast field. Now, however, all is dif- 
ferent; the forbidden city has opened its doors; the hidden Emperor re- 
ceives as equals the Ministers of the powers; the Empress Regent gives after- 
noon teas. The government at Washington, realizing how important our fu- 
ture in the Orient must be, has adopted a new policy and created a new De- 
partment of State for handling affairs, oriental. With this Department the 
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direction of all Far Eastern affairs will rest, and by it all correspondence 
with Far Eastern countries, whether with ambassadors, legations or consul- 
ates abroad, or with the ministers of those countries in Washington, will be 
conducted. The great scope of its activities will be appreciated when it is 
noted that this correspondence embraces that with China, Japan, Korea, Siam, 
Straits Settlements, Borneo, East Indies and India, both diplomatic and con- 
sular. The purpose of the new departure is to place the handling of diplo- 
matic and consular matters with oriental countries in hands competent by ex- 
perience and training to deal with them. Att present the chief of the new 
Department is Huntington Wilson, third Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. 
Wilson served for nine years as Secretary of the American Legation and 
Embassy at Tokyo. He will be assisted by William Phillips of Massachu- 
setts, formerly private secretary of Ambassador Choate, and for the past two 
years second secretary of the American Legation at Peking, and Percival S. 
Heintzleman, of Pennsylvania, formerly student interpreter attached to the 
American Legation at Peking, and later Vice and Deputy Consul General 
at Canton and at Dalny. , 

It is to be hoped that we have entered upon an era of understanding of 
matters, oriental. Expert knowledge and experience will direct our affairs and 
dictate our policies in the future. The result cannot fail to be beneficial. 


SELF GOVERNMENT IN CHINA. 


Government by the people is no longer a dream in China. The seed 
of what may become a great governmental system was planted at Tientsin 
on July 5th, 1907, when was held there the first primary election of the 
Municipal Council. It was fitting and probably the direct consequence of 
that fact, that the experiment should be inaugurated in the vice-regal home 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai, China’s greatest reformer. On that day the Chinese of 
the native city of Tientsin, chose by ballot one hundred and thirty-five men 
from among their number, to be members of an Electoral College. On 
July 24th the Electoral College duly elected thirty of their members to con- 
stitute a Municipal Council. The qualifications for voters and candidates 
and the method of election were set forth in a small hand-book, issued prior 
to the election itself. 

It will be remembered that several years ago an Imperial Commission 
visited the United States from China, engaged in the study of government. 
Possibly from their observations and deductions grew the Tientsin Municipal 
Council. Some day we may return China’s compliment, and send a commis-— 
sion to Tientsin, to draw lessons from their way of doing things. 

It is interesting to note the qualifications which the government of Tientsin 
has adopted for voter and candidate. To be a voter, if a native of Tientsin, ° 
one must be a male, twenty-five years old, self supporting, and able to write 
his own name, occupation and residence. Those not native to the city may 
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also vote, but must have resided there at least five years, and be possessed 
of money or property of two thousand taels in value. Persons who have been 
convicted of any crime, who are engaged in disreputable business, who have 
lost their financial standing, or who are subject to heart disease or addicted 
to the smoking of opium, are barred from voting, as are also Buddhist and 
Taoist priests. A candidate—and how surely this would ring the knell to 
the hopes and ambitions of many an American politician—must have all the 
qualifications of the voter, and in addition he must be either the graduate of 
a high school, the author of a book that has received official approval, or must 
have property in his own name amounting to two thousand dollars, or as 
trustee not less than five thousand. Failing in these, he must have been a 
director of a school, or an official, or a possessor of the degree of chujen, 
the second of the great literary degrees of the Chinese system. The Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Council are to receive no salary; the duties 
of the body are practically the same as those of Municipal Councils of the 
United States. 

On August 18th the first meeting of the Municipal Council was held. 
The Viceroy of the Province, Yuan Shih-k’ai, was present, and it is record- 
ed that the occasion was hailed with general joy throughout the city. The 
city was decorated with flags, and its people apparently regarded the inaugu- 
ration of the Council as marking the beginning of a new and beneficent era in 
its history. 

It is impossible to touch on even the high lights of that interesting docu- 
ment, the regulations of the Municipal Council of Tientsin, in the space we 
command. It is not so surprising to those who have been watching the trend 
of events in China, that the city of Tientsin should produce a form of self- 
government with high property and educational qualifications for voters, but 
it is surprising that such a news item should seem amazing to the people of 
America. China is waking, and waking fast. The West, so far as China 
is concerned, is still profoundly asleep. 
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TOWNSEND HARRIS AND THE FIRST COMMERCIAL 
TREATY WITH JAPAN. 


BY FRANK N. CROSBY. 


(Continued from last month). 

The consul-general’s efforts to secure the audience were by no means 
confined to his interviews with the officials of Shimoda. He wrote again and 
again to the Council of State, and its members were not permitted to forget 
his purpose to be received at Yedo Castle. His letters were written in cour- 
teous phrase and his words were diplomatic, but between the lines the Sho- 
gun’s officers read “‘Gentlemen, I must go to Yedo, and I must present the 
letter to the Shogun in personal audience. There is no other place; there 
is no other way.” 

The correspondence was well under way when the determined American 
at Shimoda and the tireless Iwase at Yedo received assistance from an unex- 
pected source. Mr. J. H. Donker Curtius, agent of Holland at Nagasaki, 
took occasion to write to the Council of State and to call attention to the allied 
forces of Great Britain and France then at war with China. He stated that 
these forces would cross the Yellow Sea as soon as their work in China was 
finished, and he warned the Shogunate that it might look for demands made 
harshly from the decks of men-of-war. Mr. Harris had made the same 
forecast, and he had not neglected to contrast his own peaceful mission with 
the proposed expedition of the British and French. Quickly the alert Iwase 
took it up, and in a brilliant speech before the Council of State he urged the 
Shogunate to receive Mr. Harris and enter into the negotiation of a treaty. 
Following Iwase’s speech, Hotta, in a long and strongly worded communica- 
tion to the officers of the Shogunate, announced that it had been determined 
to open the country. For some time the Lord of Ise had been too ill to 
attend the Council of State, and his death in midsummer, followed by the 
appointment of Hotta as Premier, threw all the administrative powers of the 
Shogunate into the hands of the Lord of Bitchiu. 

It was on June 22nd that Mr. Harris had been shown the “Imperial 
Mandate.”” On July 8th he records that the Lord of Shinano started on 
that day for Yedo to report another refusal from the counsul-general and the 
failure of the Mandate.” In August and September three announcements 
were made that it had been decided to receive Mr. Harris, the first two to 
certain officials and the third to the country at large; and finally, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1857, almost a year after his first letter on the subject of the 
audience had been sent to the Council of State, the consul-general was in- 
formed by the Governor of Shimoda that ‘‘after many anxious consultations” 


(1) Journal, in Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan (W. E. Griffis) p. 162. 
(2) Journal, p. 163. 
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it had been finally settled that he was “‘to go to Yedo in the most honorable 
manner” and to present the letter at an audience of the Shogun. 

The most elaborate preparations were made both for his journey and his 
reception. The journey was made overland, most of the way by the To- 
kaido or imperial highway. His retinue consisted of some three hundred and 
fifty persons. An officer with the military rank of captain, on horseback, 
acted as avant courier, preceded by criers to clear the way. Then came the 
American flag, its bearer wearing the coat of arms of the United States and 
attended by guards. Then came the ““Ambassador” on horseback with a 
bodyguard of six, followed by his norimono or chair of state with twelve 
bearers, then his secretary and Dutch interpreter, Mr. Heusken,” also on 
horseback and followed by his norimono, next the governor of Shimoda, the 
‘mayor of Kakizaki, their retinues, luggage bearers, etc. The most minute 
directions had been given to govern the passage. Bridges had been repaired 
and put in order, village streets were swept, travel over the road was stopped 
from day to day, strict orders regulated the conduct of the people who 
flocked to see the “‘great man” pass, and everything was done to make his 
journey, which lasted a week, as imposing as possible. 

All went well until the boundary line of the Yedo district was reached, 
when the vice-governor of Shimoda told Mr. Harris that at this point the 
norimonoes of the Great Princes of the Empire were subjected to a formal 
or ceremonious search required by the ancient laws. Mindful of the dig- 
nity of his government and of his position, he told the governor that as the 
diplomatic agent of the United States he would neither submit to the search 
nor wait until the difficulty could be reported to Yedo for settlement, and 
that he would proceed at once or return to Shimoda. Two hours elapsed, 
and the journey was continued.” 

When Yedo was reached the “‘ambassador’”’ entered his norimo that he 
might go into the capital after the manner of princes of the highest rank. In 
this he was borne into the house that had been prepared for him. As he 
alighted he was greeted by his old friend, Inouye, Lord of Shinano, who 
had been assigned to act as his host and who conducted him to his rooms. 
Inouye informed him that in honor of the visit of the representative of so 
great a nation the government had appointed eight persons of distinguished 
rank as ‘“‘Commissioners of the voyage of the American Ambassador to Yedo.”’ 


(1) For translation of the Japanese account of these preparations, see Foreign Relations, 
1879, p. 621, et seq. 

(2) Mr. Henry C. J. Heusken. Dr. Griffis justly calls him, "an indispensable element in 
Mr’ Harris's diplomatic success."—Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan, p. 20. 

(3) Mr. Harris was afterwards told that the daimios who were appointed to office outside 
of Yedo were not allowed to take their wives with them, or to contract other alliances while they 
were away, and that the search of the norimonoes was for the purpose of ascertaining whether this 
rule had been broken. W. E. Griffis’s copy of Townsend Harris’s Diary, under date of Dec. 2, 
1857. 
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Mr. Harris, at a loss to understand the import of this, was assured that it 
was entirely in his honor. These commissioners made a visit of ceremony to 
Mr. Harris, and the Shogun sent an official of high rank as his ‘‘ambassador” 
to inquire after the consul-general’s health and to convey a “‘small present.” 

The audience was granted on December 7th. Mr. Harris had previously 
given to the Prime Minister a copy and translation of the President's letter 
and a copy of his own address to the Shogun. He had received a translation 
of the Shogun’s prospective reply. 

The veiled intimation had been made to the American that he would be 
expected to “‘kow-tow”’ in the presence of the Shogun, but Mr. Harris told 
the Japanese that the mere mention of such a thing was an insult. He would 
salute the Shogun as monarchs were saluted in the courts of Europe, with 
three bows, and thus it was settled. 

His dress “‘was a coat embroidered with gold after the pattern furnished 
by the State Department, blue pantaloons with a broad gold band running 
down each leg, cocked hat with gold tassels, and a pearl-handled dress- 
sword.’” 

On entering the audience chamber he was announced in loud voice by a 
chamberlain as the “‘Embassador Merican.” A\ll save the Shogun, Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Heusken, were prostrate. With due ceremony he addressed 
the Shogun as follows: 

‘‘May it please your Majesty: In presenting my letters of credence from 
the President of the United States I am directed to express to your Majesty 
the sincere wishes of the President for your health and happiness, and for the 
Prosperity of your dominions. I consider it a great honor that I have been 
selected to fill the high and important place of Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at the court of your Majesty, and as my earnest wishes are to unite 
the two countries more closely in the ties of enduring friendship, my constant 
exertions shall be directed to the attainment of that happy end.” 

The Shogun, after a short silence and strange ceremonial consisting of 
jerking his head backward over his left shoulder, at the same time stamping 
with his right foot, which was repeated three or four times, replied: 

“Pleased with the letter sent with the ambassador from a far distant 
country, and likewise pleased with his discourse. Intercourse shall be con- 
tinued forever.” 

Mr. Heusken now advanced with the three ceremonial bows, bearing a 
box containing the President’s letter. The Minister for Foreign Affairs rose 
to his feet and stood by Mr. Harris while the box was opened and the cover 
of the letter raised so that the writing could be seen. The box was then closed, 
the Minister received it, placed it on a stand, again prostrated himself, and 
the audience was at an end. 


(1) Harris’s journal, (W. E. Griffis) pp. 224, 225. 
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The same minuteness of detail in preparation that had characterized his 
journey attended the audience day. There had been much negotiation to 
induce Mr. Harris to eat a dinner at the palace in solitude or with his secre- 
tary. He declined to eat alone, but said he “‘would partake’ if he might 
have the company of one of the “‘royal family”’ or the Prime Minister. To 
the statement that the customs of their country forbade such arrangement Mr. 
Harris replied that the customs of his country would not permit a guest to 
sit at table in the absence of the host or his representative. By way of com- 
promise the dinner was ordered to be sent to his lodgings." Unable because of 
illness to eat it he turned it over to his attendants. 

To have secured the audience in the face of the prejudice of the Japanese 
was a triumph in itself, but his great work was still before him,—to secure the 
right of residence to diplomatic agents, and to open Japan to commerce. 
Preliminary to this work, even to the appointment of commissioners to make 
a treaty, much negotiation was necessary,—negotiation that was a task of 
great difficulty. Exnglish must be translated to Dutch and Dutch to Japanese, 
and the converse obtained no less, all rendered the more difficult by the ignor- 
ance of the Japanese of the use of idioms. 

Two interviews, one on December 12th with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the other on December 21st with the Commissioners of the 
Voyage, made history for Japan. In the first he liberalized the policy of the 
Shogunate; in the second he laid the corner stone of the international relations 
of New Japan. 

Prior to the interview with Hotta, the Shogunate in its movement toward 
the opening of the country had been largely prompted by the exigencies of the 
situation. After this interview, at which also the commissioners were present, 
the motive began to shift from necessity to advantage. The consul-general, 
in simple terms and with convincing clearness, brought to the Minister’s view 
the conditions of the outer world, and laid before him the advantages of inter- 
national commerce and intercourse. 

He called attention to the influence upon the world of the introduction of 
steam power. He strove to impress upon the minister that holding back the 
governmental hand and leaving the people free to exercise their ingenuity and 
industry would give the most certain encouragement thereto and development 
thereof and conduce to the nation’s greatness and power. He showed that a 
moderate tariff would soon support a respectable navy; that Japan’s resources 
developed by freedom of trade would show much of “‘exchangeable values.” 

Passing from economics to expediency, he told the Minister that the fleets 
of foreign nations would come in quick succession as soon as the Chinese war 
was ended, to demand that the country be opened; that a concession, to be of 
value, must be seasonably made and without the show of force on the one 
hand or fear on the other; that the terms that he asked were much more 


(1) For the menu, see Foreign Relations, 1879, p. 626. 
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moderate than those that a fleet might demand; that humiliation would follow 
yielding to a fleet what was refused an ambassador; and that Japan’s honor 
would be saved by granting that which he asked in peace, in Yedo attended 
by his secretary alone, in the absence of military or naval display, and that 
which other nations in the wake of his country would be glad to accept with- 
out material change or increase of demand. He told the Minister that he 
asked no exclusive rights for Americans, and that a treaty that would meet 
the President’s satisfaction would promptly be accepted by all the great powers 
of the Occident. 

In the interview with the Commissioners of the Voyage he gave the 
Japanese their first lesson in international law. From the Japanese account 
of this interview it appears that Mr. Harris was asked relative to the necessity 
for the admission of ministers after the establishment of treaty relations, and on 
his assurance that it would be necessary to admit them, the commissioners 
asked a number of questions, among which were the following: 

Question: What is the duty of a minister? 


Aanieweris bay ati es PSx.ore sina Yaa eed etre Bids Gite gee otha ere 
Question: What is the rank of a minister? 

eee bets Mee Re, tg gt AE oe te eg ha a gE esate tase F554 8s 6s pd eee wie 
Question: What kind of thing is aie law of nations? 

Pinaier si pees Ro OD Saran RS Rae Geer OSE aye Pe eee 


Question: In case Japan should get into difficulty with Russia, or some 
other country; in that case would the minister interfere to settle the difficulty? 


Answer: Wot ab Mere mente, Seen Ay Se tet CY Sara ORE ACE We arn S yy TEE Bc s 
Question: i pare bins: more that we sect to know? 
Answers sis el pes Ms, Pik Vos cenit Tame tere Se ahr: ae 


To him also were propounded certain other questions, relative to trade 
without governmental interference. All of these Mr. Harris succeeded in 
answering to the satisfaction of his questioners. 

The consul-general found it necessary to explain commercial operations, 
to give the Japanese a history of the revenue laws of his own country, and to 
elucidate in detail the custom house regulations and their enforcement. Their 
ignorance of western polity made his labor continuous and extremely tiresome. 
His ideas were new to them, and there were no words in their language to 
express them. Ingenuity and patience were taxed to impress upon the Japanese 
mind many things axiomatic in western civilization by “‘allusion to familiar 
topics,’ —sign language reduced to words and many times translated. Several 
days were occupied in explaining that ‘demand and supply regulate each 
other.’’ Here he ran counter to the entire Japanese commercial system. The 
principle of freedom of action among the producing classes was directly opposed 
to Japanese ideas. No act or transaction was too small for governmental 
interference. [To be Continued]. 


(1) Foreign Relations, 1879, pp. 631-634. 
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THE SWORD WITH HER NAME. 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE. 
Copyright 1907 by Adachi Kinnosuke. 
(Concluded from last month.) 


CHAPTER III 

Port Arthur was before the men, black as a nightmare, and like it, beyond 
their grasp, full of terror. 

The break of the summer day of the twenty-third of the eighth moon of 
the thirty-seventh year of Meiji was pale upon the hill slope, swelling up toward 
the outer foss of the north fort of the East Kikwan hill. On the slope there 
were many holes made by the shells of our huge guns. About three hundred 
meters from the outermost trench of the Russians, there was a dug-out. It 
was some thirty meters in length, and about fifteen meters in width. It was 
deeper than the height of the tallest man. The shell holes and the dug-out 
were peopled by the shattered remnant of the assaulting forces of Nippon. 
Along the rim of the dug-out, an earthwork was thrown up. With his back 
against this earthwork, could be seen in the pallor of the fading night, a petty 
officer. Before him was the hill slope. War had taken it for its canvas and paint- 
ed upon it a picture that passed all the ambitions of the brush and the inspira- 
tions of human adjectives. This chapter of hades upon which the young officer 
was staring, had been spelt out with broken limbs, torn flesh, shattered blades, 
rifles twisted out of shape, cold bodies of men who had been brave and full 
of life ten hours ago. The hill slope told of five steady night attacks in which 
the superhuman feats of heroism became common, almost cheap. What was 
in front of this young officer was the work of the Russian machine guns and 
rifles, and the innumerable shells from Panlun and Kikwan forts. 

The young officer picked himself up. He began to rush down the slope. 
“‘Where are you going?” a voice from out of the dug-out called after him. He 
did not answer; did not even look back; he flew down the hill over the corpses 
of his comrades, slipping sometimes upon the blood. 

A few hours later, his cap under his arm, his uniform covered with mud 
and blood, there in front of General Shimata, stood our old friend Mitsuo. 

“General,” said the young man, slowly, “if you would give me five hun- 
dred men; if you would also give an implicit order to our artillery to follow 
my instructions; then, General, I can take the Kikwan forts.” 

The general was an old friend of Mitsuo. 

“Let us have your plans,”’ said he quietly. 

“Can I have five hundred men?” ~ Yea 

“Will you give orders to the artillery to train all their guns on the outer 
and inner fosses of the fortification, on the rifle platforms, in fact, on every inch 
of the fort, and open fire about midnight to-night when I shall signal them with 
a rocket, and continue the fire for at least two hours? Can you, will you do 
it?” 

*‘And what are you going to do?” 
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“In company with the five hundred men the shells of our own guns will 
find me in the enemy’s fosses and platforms.” 

‘So you and five hundred men are going to feed the guns of your own 
army?” 

“Even as your word.” 

“I understand you very well. Your idea is, since courage and human 
skill are powerless against the three meter wall of cement and steel plates of 
the Russian fortifications, you want to call those Russian friends out of their 
covered trenches by your assault upon their positions, and while the Russians 
are out in the open manning the rifle platforms and their machine guns, you 
want our gunners to annihilate both our men and the Russians?” 

“Exactly. Not only human bravery and human flesh, but also the 
heaviest guns of ours are powerless against the covered trenches in which the 
Russians take refuge as soon as our guns begin the bombardment.”’ A pause, 
then he added: 

‘All of us, General, are prepared to die. Give us a chance to die to a 
good purpose. If you will station a reserve of a few hundred men in a position 
from which they could rush into the Russian fort after two hours of bombard- 
ment by our guns, which certainly is long enough to annihilate every one of 
us and anyone of the Russian defenders, there ought not to be very much 
trouble in carrying the fort.’’ 

The general took off his cap. Looking steadily into the eyes of the young 
man, he said: 

“‘The gods have turned things upside down. We receive wisdom from 
the lips of our children. You will be the envy of the entire Nippon army. At 
least allow me the pleasure of congratulating the most fortunate of His 
Majesty’s soldiers.” 

A little before half-past eleven that night five hundred volunteers rose 
out of the darkness as if the hillside of Kikwan had suddenly given them birth. 
At the head of these men was a young officer. In small companies of seven, 
eleven and thirteen they dashed up the hill slope from shell holes to shell 
holes. 

All of a sudden the white glare of two searchlights struck them full in 
the face. They were blinded. Seven machine guns opened upon them with 
six hundred shots per minute. Countless bullets deluged the hill slope. In- 
stantly the men threw themselves up into the air and after striking a ghastly 
pose against the blinding ribbon of light, fell flat upon the hillside with all 
the appearances of the dead. The Russians had learned long since the clever- 
ness of the Nippon men in counterfeiting death. ‘Their fire did not cease. 
Taking as their shields the dead bodies of their comrades who had fallen in 
the attacks of the night before, the Nippon soldiers made their way steadily 
ahead. And with a final leap, those men who were making the slant upward 
upon their stomachs, rose and hurled themselves through the breach which the 
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engineers had exploded in the attacks of the night before. They were in the 
outer foss of the fort. Upon thirty-odd Nippon soldiers, the Russians threw 
more than fifty hand grenades. Instantly they were picked up by Nippon 
soldiers and some of them exploded in their hands. Others were thrown back 
into the Russian ranks. An inferno of swords, bayonets, and of exploding 
grenades! With a terrific explosion the caponiere with three guns were de- 
stroyed. Over one hundred of the five hundred men were now on the slant 
leading up from the inner wall of the outer foss to the rifle platform of the inner 
foss. Then it was that the Russians opened fire with the machine guns installed 
in the caponiere dug out on the outer wall of the outer foss. Now, these ma- 
chine guns commanded the slope rising away from the inner wall of the outer 
foss toward the outer rifle platforms of the inner foss. These machine guns 
opened fire upon our men who were upon this slant, from their rear. And still 
no rocket rose into the sky. At last the rifle fire came from the crest of the 
slant, from the rifle platform of the inner foss, and still no rocket. 

Somewhat detained in the outer foss, Mitsuo was at that time toiling from 
one shell hole to another up the slant which led to the rifle platform of the inner 
foss of the Russian fortifications. Some fifty of his men had already leaped 
into it. The Russians were upon them. Others were continually making 
their way ahead. 

At last he was on the crest of the rifle platform. In front of him in the 
open court of the main fort he saw the Russian reserves crowding into action. 
At his feet, in the inner foss, he saw his men striking away against overwhelm- 
ing odds. The din was fearful. Suddenly, far above the nervous flittings of 
searchlights, giving a star to the black night, there gleamed a rocket. 

Instantly all the guns of our artillery opened fire. 

There rose the shout of the banzai from all over the field which almost 
drowned the voices of rifles and guns. 

The searchlight which had been flitting here and there and everywhere, 
struck the crest of the inner slope. Cut clean in its white light stood the youth- 
ful form of an officer, a drawn sword shimmering high over his head. 

Sombody shouted “‘gun shin!’"—the god of war. Someone saw the 
two characters which were cut into the icy sheen of the blade in the hand of 
the young officer. The men of the Nippon army took up the cry. It was as if 
the sword of Mitsuo were a sudden presence of the god of war. 

Then suddenly all was chaos. Our gunners measured it well. A thou- 
sand shrapnels and the explosions of larger shells covered every inch of the 
melee. 

A magnificent fort—a common grave of friends and foes. 

Two hours and a silence fell. 

The day came at last. Over the Pompeii, with all its violent colorings and 
weighted down with a thousand heroic memories, waved the battle flag of 
Nippon. 
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